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.ABSTRACT * , ■ ' ^ / 

Title: •' Impleiiientation of the Responsive Program; ^ 

A Report on Four Planned Variation Communities 

Authors: Nicholas F. Rayder, Fieri na Ng, and Anne Rhodes 

Date: ' March, 1973 . . " ' i ' ^ 

I . Purpose: ^ • - ' " . " ' " 

This report describes and evaluates the implementation of the Laboratory's 
Responsi ve'fducational Program (REP) in four participating Rlanned Variation 
communities. Rljanned Variation (PV) is-a" compr'ehensive educational e)<periiiient • 
ciesigned to co~ordiriate classes •progressing from Head. Start (pre-school) to * 
Follow Through. (K-3) so as to provide participating children the continuity of 
learning w/ith"in a single federaljy-funded. irvstructiorial niodel' for, their first five 
years >^f. formal schooling. In the process .of carrying out this evaluation, a new 
approach and framework for evaluation is proposed and exemplified. 

.II.- -Procedures: _ ' , . ^ . 

As an educational evaluations this effort breaks ground' in several Ways. 

" Data reported come from a ^variety of research an^d evaluation situations in four , 
different conimunities, and are treated In the context of each individual community', 
^gG well as summarized across a^ll four). 

- The evaluation deals- with the implementation process and results per se, 

as wfilT as with outcome variables in the conte^xt of ' impTemecitation success, 

- The assessment criteria are formulated to reflect. the stated goals of the . 

. program eYaTLiated.- , . . / ■ 

- In line with prt^gram objectives, the outcome variables-'are sfjecified in terms ^ ; V 
of the various components of the" educatio'nal process, n^bt in ret^rence to the • 
child alone. • - ^ \ . / 

Agai>T in line with' the prograW's philosophy the child-olitcpjpe variables are 
stated in terms of/ more general learning and -experience cri^te^ standard-, 
i zed tests alone;/ ^^ ; • ' ,. \ - 

- To meet the needs of some of these proceduraT -innovations,, some/new evaluation' 
•concSpts and. instruments are devised and^^'succissful ly /applied. Dempgraph^ic, 
economic, and classroom dataware: interpreted in term^ of indicators that relate ^ 
to three central notions especially relevant to REP: AbiTity to Attend ..(ATA) , 
Ability to Respond (ATR) , and Form of Experience/(FOE) . 

The experimental treatment is the cumulative impienrientation of t:he REP .program- Its. 
■ object i^ves- are: ' v ^ .• /r' x:' / ^ '.^ ^ . ■ 

- the educatidiiaY.,institution should respond to/ parents and to children; . 

- any formal educational program should provide a. variety of "alternatives t 
the needs of parents and their children;" 

: - the educational program should be resp'ons^^^^ the learner's background. 



'culture, and life style; and.. , _ * . 

- schooU. must, consider what a child h^s learned before school entry. *. 

Primary cl-ass room objectives of the. REP inelude helping children develop healthy • - 
. self-concepts and helping children develop their intellectual abilities. The REP 
permits the learner to explore, freely, and is structured so he is likely'to make - 
interconnected discoveries about the physical ^ cultural, and social, world. Pri^- ' 
ci pie's supporting the REP approach include: , 

children learn at differentiates;' 

- children learn at 'different times; 

■ • • '*'■■'/ ■ ■ L • • » ■ • • . • 

- children learn best when interested in what they're learning. " . " 

The Laboratory's delivery system for the REP uses an in-service training program for 
teaehers/teaching assistants working through a, Program Advisor (PA). In this report, 
separate sections: are devoted to implementation evaluation as related to th.*^ P^-, the 
Community and the School System,* the Classroom Process, Parent. Participatior^/ Chi Id - 
Services, and the Child. i \ , , 

HI. Findings: . ' . 

The Program Advisor*s ability to implement the REP via in-service training for 
teaching personnel is directly related to the quality of the Laboratory's./ 
' training program and materials.. >^ ■ . _ 

An examination of -13 forces impinging on teacher behavior indicates, that PA's exert' 
a strong posi Live influence, with the teaching assistant as a second positive 
/force; these-^oatterns reflect the operation of the delivery system. 

Teacher turno/er rates affect PA-conducted i:raining; In-service training must be 
individualized. Distric.t-wide teacher contracts can complicate'in-service program- 
ming. - , " " . ' • . - ; . ~ . - ■ ' . ' ' , - , • . 

Children in FV classrooms differ from the general popula"tion of children in the 
community.. Through addition of teaching assistants from backgrounds similar to ] * 
those of the children served, the PV Program has improved the ethnic balance . 
between^ adults .and children in th? cl assroom. .' ■ ■ : ^ \ 

Parent participation- in the actual teai.ching7 learning process is a key^f^ctor. 
Stanford Research Institute data shows., that all four REP PV communi'ti.es have more 
parent participation and involvement than was found in comparison communities * 
selected by them. ■ ^ \ , 7 • . ^ ~- \ 

- - ■ . ., - ' ■■■ ' ■■■ ■•- • / ■ 

As to Form of Experience (fOE), children in REP cTassrooms irj/7t.iate more interaction . 
vrlth adults than occurs in non-REP classrooms. In the REP there is significantly 
nx)re self-teaching and also more •'chjld-teaching-another-child" behavior. In the' 
. REP adults use significantly more ."positive" correction statements in. interact ions 
with children. . \ /v 

In REP cTassrooms the child *s in-scl^oor experiences are enjbyable and thelchild's 
knowledge base ha.s^ increased. Attendance fop-REP children is significantly higher tha 
^ for a comparison' group. Standardizecl tests (PSI, Boehm, Raven's, Wechsler) show 
• satisfactory achievement levels for REP children; as compared to national norms.' 
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IVj. "Conclusions:. . • . ' * ■ . 

- The Planned Variation Program is -effective, in del iverihg ".the' REP to communities, 
though there are areas where the delivery system needs improve.nient.^^^^^^^ 

The PA and the teaching assistant are perceived as important posi tive. influences 
, on the teacher's behavior. 

♦ ' t> ■ - ' ■■ 

- The PV experiment has succeeded in changing the ethnic dispari-ty between the - - 
teachers and the learners in the classroom. 

- REP cl.assrooTii processes that have been iniplemented directly affect the experiences 
children, undergo there. ■ - ' ■ : ■ ^ 

- The REP has positive spin-off effectp in each of the four xommuni ties discussed. 

-Parents believe they are competent in making educational decisions." 

-Forthe future, the report proposes theselimpiications and directions: ' 
' ■ • • . ' ' . ^ ' • ;■ "-V" • ■■ ' . 

> Th^" concepts of Ability to Attend andi Ab.i 1 ity to Respo|nd. should re.ceive 
major attention in research 'and eval uati on. of the REP. 

i. ' 

■ _^ i .- t} ■ . • ■ 

- Form of Experiehce criteria imply variables .that ;ipust be explored and 
analyzed, M - 

- Comprehensive, community case studies , , losing a'^ variety of data from diverse. . 
sources, are needed^ ^ 1 ' . - . 

- More and better Instruments, to measure 'implementation are needed. 

' . ■ ■ ' ^ ' \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

- Studies of longitudinal development) of qh.ildren ov^er five or more years 

must be plyan^ied and carried out. ^ 

- Parent impact orj the educational community must' be examined in greater ^ 
■ depth.-/ ■ - ■ • ■ . , \. . ■ ' ■ ^ " 
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.eHAPTER 1 ■ 

iiNmaucTioN 



"^'^ ijs , a report. 

Educatiorral Program , (.REP); an four communities., .parti c^i^^^^^ Start / 

ah J' fol .low Through 'TTannecf Variation", experiitea^ Its purpose is twofold: -1) 
*<r^{^ruate/a p 2^ to devise a new framework 

for 'such oan. eivaluatioa^j,-. . . . . / 



.make 



• Fi>st, to.^meet the need^ of tfte particular eval uation, we WTll^.^maKe ^ 
'special effort .to look at sccio-economic-environmental^ along with the more k^..^. 

traditjohal academic material : ^Jh1s is a logical consequenc^e;of the community- 
brient'ed philosophy of REP, and is also mandated* by th'e f^ct that we are looking \ 
concuri^.ently,^ several .cdirounHl^s;^ g^ppgraphical . and social outlook/. ' ;^ 

V. in ^the. pcist , a wealth br res ear^ collected 
on participating H^d Start and. Through communities.. But for the most part 

these have, been is.dlated eilter^^^ effoir^t has as yet t>een directed . 

" toward id^ntifyihg,..anal^zing,/ an^ summarizing the. areadth of i\nformatf on collected 
' on any one Plarined Variatiohvcommuri'ity. For .the, communities participating in REp, 
a considerable ensemble of data is presented in this report (see chart in 7\ppendix A) 
^ Unfortunately V this d^ dealt with in this \report,. except in a sug||estive', 

heuristic fashion*.'- -W^^^^^^ up relevant 

fadtdrs and their significance for the edupation-of the child. ' B 
analyses wliTl /.be ' ■ Mr ^ 

•• The seGend objective^ of thiVN)^po/K involves a redefi niti.on .bf certain ; 
evaluation concepts. To carry out an -eVa.! uation-~-in particular tnis-evaluatlon-- 
;d frame of reference,-, is a must. Not to. state wfe^^^tv^ to .assume i t. For the 
eval Nation procedures must:Jb£_..gear6d.. to the p^rt/cul ar prpgrai 



' '^^^^^'t prograim ar^^ prediccited upon, specific' evalua^tion concepts . .''Mo.risd 




i 



• philosophy utiderliTTTvg^tJ^^ is sufficientrly* distinctive that the usual criteria 



' would be. inadequate or inapproRriate. A .broader base is needed for defining, '^'1 
repoirting^^^^^^^^^^ Previously, reports on program 

effectiveness have concentrated on child outcome data ^ and much of this data has 
turned out to be of the traditional standardized test variety; . In contrast, this 
repoft^ocuse^ on imple^nentatioh. A deeper understanding of the implementation / 
pr^jcess is advocated. Wf)e>^e child data .are reported, they sliould be viewed; ' ' ^ ' 
within this broader .^^ontext of evaluation- ( ( . • ■ '\ y(^r^ ^ 

To form thi^ broader base for evaluatiuii, new concepts and new assessment 
techniques mi/st be used. Two new constructs in partlifular - the family and 
cornmunity*s Ability to Attend to the child (ATA) and the school system's. Abiljty 
^ to Respond to h|ii O^TR). have been developed by the Laboratory to fill just this 
need, and will be discussed extensively in chapter 3. Some new evaluait ion techniques 
that enable^'.us to expand the conceptual base of evaluation are the Educational 
Faroes Inventory '(EFi). irid the ^related .Fon^ Field Analysis (FFA) , also use'd ; 
. extensively and reported in chaptfers 2 and 4. Other tools pertinent to this . - 
. broader base of evalua.tj^^ioa,* and developed andVor used by the Laboratory for tjhis 



^ purpose. are the Classroom Observation Inventory developed by Stanford Research- 
Institute =jrnd the Purdue Teacher Opinionatre (chapter 4)% apd the Parent Interviews 

. (chapter 5).- In using these instruments we are departing from the usual narrow 
focus on child outcome variables. and dealing with program, effects or outcomes in 
oth#4aif?jeas. However, our discussioyfis of/th"ese tools ane necessarily brief----- 
essentially just what is needed for/ this particular evaluation. In part they have 
be^n-^ntroduced in previous^^^^ in^part they need td be dealt with 

sepcjrately, in reports for which resources will have to be allocated in the future, 
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,• . - • ■ t, ■ ■ ■ ' <i , . • 

This report reflects a variety of intensive efforts that pursued .both these 
goals. However, ipeicause of the cemplexity of the proh.lems and the. limited resources 
available, the repprt does not make conclusive statements of program success. 
The report can, however, contribute^ to identification^ of some new directions for 
future evaluation. , a- ~ . . ■■ \ 

Notes to Aid the Reader , 



Throughout the report* we will use^ the following acronyms: 

' ... ■* 

,HS = Head Start 
FT = 'Follow Through 
PV ^.-Planned Variatiolf 

REP = Re^onsive Educational Program or Responsive Prograin- 

PAC ^ Parent! Adyj s or y Com mijttee-— ^^^^ / 

PA = Prografp Advisor ' . .^^z / 

TA = Teacliing Assistant ' " 'i- 



FWL = Far West Laboratory for Educational Researcfii and Development 



.P lanned Variation in Head Start.;and Follow Through 
. P^Tahned VariatrDn in Head Start and Follow Through is a cc^ipfehensive edupa- 
tijonil program built. upon the foundation of the various Head Start and Follow 
Through educational models. Both Head Start,' founded in 196S, and Follow Through , 
established in 1967, were designed as "compensitprY education" programs, -directed 

tovvard off -setting the negative effects of poverty on' a thild's educational 

^/ ' . ^ ■ -f ■ ■ \ - 

/attainments and potential , Heaid Start provides special educa/tional experiences 

■ , ' ' ^ ■ ' ' . ' ' ' . ^ . ■ ■'■ 

for pre-school children from low-income families; Follow through; as an outgrowth 

of Head Start, extends, the^e services \1p0 the lower primary school^ kindergarten . 

through third grade." \ . 



. It was primarily evaluations of the Head Startl program whi.c:h pointed to the - 
need for a Follow Through program. Though Head Statt produced a positive effect 



on p.re-school children's achievement during their year of participation, it was ^ 

found that, on entejring the^ublic school system, these children did not sustain 

the rate of development (Bissell, 1972). In order to provide Head Start "graduates" ^ 

with additional support in the elementary years, an amendment to the Economic 

O^)portunity Act in December, 1967', officially authorized: 

a. program to be knovm as "Follow Through" focused primarily on 
children in kindergarten and elementary school .who were -primarily 
enrolled, in Head Start or similar programs and designed to provide .1 
comprehensive services and parent participation activities.Xwhich 
the Director fin^s will.aid in the continued development of children 
to their full potential. 

As a means of implementing the Follow Through program," individuals,,. educational 

institutions, and private organizations that had worked extensively in ^arly - 

childhood education were'asked to submit to Follow Through proposals of instruc- 

tional apprqaches. .These. were evaluated on the quality «f their. well'-devel oped 

ideas for new^ instructional .strategies J and If approaches were initial |y^^#^^ 

for impiementation in the Follow. Through .program. V 

. Shortly after Follow Through was launched, it became apparent that there was 

a need to arrange for children to experience the same educational riiodeT in both 

Head Start and Follow Through. Since the twL programs are administered by different 

" •■ ■■■ .■ ■■■■ \ . •■ ■■■V. ; ■ - . ; "■ ■ ^-x -^/,.- .„ . ■■ ■, : 

federal agencies, jip provision had been made to assure that thesre/was ^ continuity 
of type of educational experience from Head Start to Follow Thr^gh; Thus, the 
notion oV a Head Start Planned Variation Program where Head Star/t children in a 
specific model would flow into Follow Through; classrooms utilising the same model 
was developed. In 1969, .eight of the original fourteen FolW Through sponsors 
implemented Planned Variation programs in.a l.imited number of their Follow Through a 



districts. Planned Variation in Head Start and Follow Throughj by" providing 

children with four continuous years | of a systematic educatidnal experience,- reprer 

sents the most comprehensive (educational experiment now.,being conducted by the 

federal government. . i . . ■ 

{ ' - ' / : ■ . . . ^- 

^ This report deals with the Responsive Educational Program; which was chosen 

as one of the models to be developed and ilniplemented with fedey'al funding support. 

The Responsive Educational Program . 

Assumptions and ^Objectives \. ^ 

- ' ■ ' . ■ ■ \. 

' The Responsive Program hadlits origin in development work, begun at the New' 
Nursery School in Greeley., Colorado; it has since been extensi vely revised and ex- 
panded by the Early Childhood Diyisiorv of the Laboratory.. 

The Responsive Program is b^'sed on several fundamental assumpttons^^bout the 

education of young children. The first is the notion that the family has the right 
and the rGSponsibil ity to participate in the education of its children; The educa- 
tional instttution has the responsibility to involve and respond^to^ the parents. 
^- A second assumption. is that any formal educational program should provide a . 
variety of alternatives to meet the needs of the parents and their children. For 
example, some parents of pre-school children will want or need day-longy y^ 



I round day cJare^^service for their children; others will need, three to five hours in 
QjQ-Ja classroom setting; still others will need assistance in working withvitheir chil- 



■4reT!.^at home. . ~ \ 

A third assumption is that the educational program should be .responsive to 
the learner's background, culture/and life style. For e^jsample,- if a child is 
Mexican-American and speaks Spanish, ..tlie eduoaf^ional program should respond by 
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using materials that are relevant to hfebackground. and that reflect his cultural 
heritiige. The language of instruction should include Spanisli whether in a bilingual 
program or in a program in which English is treated as a second language. 

These assumptions lead to one of the major goals of the program: to help. 
maintain and develop a pluralistic society. Instead of the "melting pot*' goal of 

blending, differing groups into a^single smooth mass,, the aim should be to develop 

*■ ■ ""v^' V- ■ ^ 

a "tossed salad" of^different cQltures ^nd life styles. The Ideal, of the "tossed 

salad" is to enhance^^.the v^alues and uniqueness of the different groups so that they 

complement each other. Secaus^ the objectives of a pluralistic society differ from 

traditional bbjectives, there are. three major educational implications. . 

^1. The public schools must-^take into account what learning children of . /. 

various socio-cuTtural backgrounds bring into- the class rppm.-- — 

.2;- The schools must build on the different learning-to-learn styles 
children have developed. ^ ' 

j - 3- The schools must Be. more responsive to individual children and their 
- parents,. ■ .. . . • . ' v \ 

The program represents an effort to create a learning ^environment that is ; 
truly responsive to all chiTliren.-vl^ to • 

- learnv" on developing problem-solving abilities, The Responsive Program 
emphasizes that problem-solving is the essence of learning* . .. , • ' 

In accordance with this notion, the primary objectives for the cVassroom are: " 

1. j To help children dev,e"iop a healthy self -concept. . . 

2. , To he! p. children -develop their intellectual abilities. 

A child has a healthy self-concept in, relationship to learning and school if: 

1. He likes- himself and his people; 

2. . He believes that what he thinks , says , and does make a difference: 

3. He believes that he can be successful in scfibol; 

.4. 'He believes that he can solve a variety of problems h^^^^ 



5, He h^s a Teal is tic estimate of \\v:^ own abilities and 1 imitations; - 
/ 6, He ex^^esse:^ feeUngs of pleasure and enjoyment. ' " 

^ ^ A child l&^deve loping his intellectual, ability if he can solve a variety of 
{problems. In ord^r^^^;^^^ the learner must develop: / - 

1. His 5ensQ^^^^^^^ because^ the senses are the source of. data. . 

for the thought process; ^ 
\ ■ 2, ,. .His 'langula^^ is a tool of tfte thought proces's; 

3. His concept-formation abili-ty because he needs to be abte to deal 

with abstractions and to classify information to organize*\thought- ^ . 
These. ^two objeclive^ of the Responsive Program, the developmentW . a healthy 
self-concept/and of Intellectual abilities, are interrelated and interdependent. 
In order to learn, .a^person must have a basic Seff -confidence, sefe himself as a " 

worthwhile person, /arid recognize his^own ability to learn. • . ^ = - / 

^ ■ 7 ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ .\ ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

This basic seTf'-confidence coines from having a healthy self -concept. The 

■ 7 ^ ' ■■■ " ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ' ' ^ • ■■ 

healthy self-conc'ept is therefore crucial, to the development of intellectual- 
: skills. The development bf^'intellectua skills nourishes, and promotes the growth' 
of the self -concept. 

As the name "Responsive", implies, the. program seeks to develop. an environment 
■ that responds" to childre^n as It.irfoves toward achieving the objectives stated above. 
The principles supporting a Responsive approach are: 



1, Children learn at different rates 

2, Children learn in different waVsi : 

3, Children learn best when they, are interested in* what. they are learning. 
In acco^jdance with these/principles, a Responsive "learning environ^^ one 

that.j.by providing varied experiences:' , ^ . \ ■ ■ 'i^ 
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1. Permits the learner to explore freely, within the i structure provided by 
the teacher; 

2. Informs the learner immediately about the consequences of his actions; 

3. Is self-pcictng, with events occurring af a rate determined by the learner; 
\ \- 4. Permits the learner to make full use of his capacity for discovering 

Initiations of various kinds.; . .. 

5. Is structured in such a way that the learner is likely to make a series 
Of interconnected discoveries about the physical , cultural , and soeiaV 

" world. . ^ ■ ' . 

The activities wi-thin the environment are autotelic; that is, the activities 
are self-rewarding and do not depend upon rewards or punishments that are unrelated 
to the activity. For a selfrrewarding activity to be au tote lit, it must hislp the 
learner .develop a skill , learn a concept, or develop an attitude that is useful in 
some other activity. Autotelic activities are intentionally designed to reduce the 
rewards fSV^ success or the' punishment for failure to tolerable limits for the 
learner arid for society; thu§, the learner can master some sk^^ that is useful, in 
life, but that bften cannot be learned through direct experience since the cost of 
failure is too great to tolerate, . 

Jhe Delivery System . V * - 

in 1967, the Early Childhood Division of the Laboratory .began developing an 
experimental in-service training program for teachers and teaching assistants.* 



Throughout this report the /terms teacher and teaching assistant are Used . 
\ separately when specific reference': is made, to thev|roup and interchangeably 
^yihen referririg to their role in the teaching? processv Teaching assistants 
(\not- aides) are usually parents from the community; they are perceived as^ ^ 
and trained to bev an integral part of the classroom tfeaching/learning process, 
Each HS or FT class includes one full-time paid te assistant. 

ERjc. ■ ■ . ' - , v--.,'-'„ - . -y: r'- . ■ " 
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The training program was designed tohelp them implement the Responsive Programin 

r ^ i ■ • ' ' : , : ■ . ' '" . ■ ' * ■ ■ \ 

their classrooms* The following year, several people from each connnunity were \ 

. •• • . ^ ■ . y ' ^ ' ■ ■ ^ . ■ • 

selected to be Program Advisors. The PAs rece-ived additional Laboratory training; 

eiach, in turn, trained from ten to fifteen teachers and the same number of assi5;tants 

in the use of the program. The training model and delivery system that have been 

developed since then have the characteristics described below: 

The Laboratory staff /conducts a two-week workshop for PAs prior to the begin^ 

ning/of the school year./ After the PAs return to their centers, each conducts a 

four-day workshop for' teachers and assistants before class sessions open for 

children. During thV school year, the- PAs conduct periodic in-service, workshop 

, for teach er,5 and assistants; each session is designed to introduce content, materials, 
and/procedures t(^/be^ used in the classrooms. The^ basic procedure encourages the PAs 
to introduce th,e new content or the new skill by conducting a^discussion, or by 
illustrating /he skill with another teacher showing the-behavior model (videotape 
is one methp^ emplo^^d), or by demonstrating the- use. of materials.. The teachers 
and assistants then practice in their individual classrooms the following week, 
report back on the process , and eitheJr move on or repeat the operation.^ . 

the weekly workshop-topics and related classroom activities for the Responsive 
pre^^school pt^ogram are outlined in "Training Unit Outline Guides." A notebook . 
entitled In-service Teacher Training In the Use of the Responsive Program 

' (Nimnicht, 1971) contains the outline guides and; background artic^^ 

the procedures a,nd approaches iof the Responsive Program/ A Handbook for Teaching 

Assistants in the Use of Spepific Responsive Toys (Nimnicht et al.., 1971) and a 

" ■ ■ " ■ - ■ ■ . ' • ■ • ■ ■ ' ■. ■ • 

Guide for Learning Booth Attendants . (Barnes et al . , 1970) have also been developed. . . 

■ ■ ■• ■■ ^- ■ • ■ . ^ \ ■ :. ■ ■■ ■ ■ \ ■ . > •■ ■■• 

Addit1pna[] materials are contained in The New Nursery School (Nimnicht et al., 1969), 

a paperback and six accompanying bookle,ts that include 64. learning episodes. ' 

•■ ' . " ' I. " . ' ' " ■ - ■ ■■ . 



The program also uses 16 film clips in which- teachers model the use of. ^ 
learning episodes; other classroom behaviors are' demonstrated on videotapes. 

In addition to conducting the workshops, the |l?Asj;n^^ three hours 

every three weeks in each teacher's classroom tq' observe,^ join, the 

teaching staff in' working with thev children. ^ ^-^-M^^SM^^^ / 

; The PAs return, to the Laldratory for at least th^ee addi tional weeks ofXtrain- 
ing during the school year and receive some on-site training when the Laboratory's 
st^ift-vi sits each center to observe and evaluate the effectiveness of the pf log ram; 



Evaluation Concerns - ' / 

' ' '■■ ^ ' - ' ' ■ ,^ ■ ' /• 

The operational requirements of an educational program such as, Head itart or 
Follow Through limit the choice of an evaluation design. Randotriization ms not 



possible in the assignment of students /^teachers, classroomsV or schools'/^ 

ting in the program; furthermore, equivalent control of comparison proujDS was not 



possible. As a result, the evaluation could not be based on a before-after design 



characterized by random 'assignment of children to experimental and control gi^oups* 
In most research on Head "Start and Follow Through, control or^ compari/son groups 
are usually similar groups in the same school district or in a neigKooring district. 
Often comparison groups are "whatever is available." T : \ I 

Consequently, the. Planned Variation pirogram should be viewed^as a developmental 
curriculum study and not as experimental-in^the" strict sense. More accurately, i 
represents a quasi -experiment in several natural settings ^ Data collection procedures 
may follow planned schedules, but; little control is possible oyer the specification 
and scheduling of experimental treatments. Treatment is cumul^^^^ the 



Responsive,..Program objectives, the extent of the treatment is , we feel , correlated 



// 



with the degree' of implementatipn, apd the degree of implementation -is correlated ; 



with outcome measures. 

Perhaps the most critical consequence of. the quasi -experimental character of 
the HS/FT Responsive Planned Variation Program from an evaluation standpoint is that 
each community program must be treated as essentially a separate quasi- or pseudo- 
experiment. For this reason^ comparisons of results across different conmuhities 
cannot be cast In terms of statistical tests based on randomization/ .Where ^^ 
comparisons are made across communities in this report, they are made on, a logical, 
rather than^ a mathematical basis. 

. In each of the communities that constitute the basic 'study sample, comparison 
groups were identified whenever possible and their collaboration obtained so that ^ 
it was possible to contrast children on various characteristics. However, even in 
cases where comparison grpups were identified and tested, such groups were often 

not similar to the experimental group as would have been ideally preferred, jln 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ~ , ' n ■ ■ 

most cases non-program groups represented higher socio-economic sta.tusf In view 

of these circumstances, comparisons made with non-program, groups tend to be biased 

in favor of comparison groups. That is, such comparisons would be. unfairly 

') ■ \. ' ^■ 
loaded against the hypothesis of (relatively) successful REP implementation.. 

Program Implementation Outcomes 3 . 

The goal of research is^d make reliable criterion statements. /Traditionally, 

prog^^^^^ then data are coTlec- 

■ ■ \ . ■ ■ . . - 7~r.~~ ~ i-r _ - ■ 

ted and compared with that of non-^treatment groups to test the significancie of the 

• ■ 

differences. Too often, criterion statements on child outcome variables are 

. • ' ■ ^ . ■ .. . ■ ' ' " ■ ■ ' ■• ' • . 

examined before program implementation is determined. Infthe previous section, the 

del ivery system for implementing the REP was described. The. diagram below is^, 

presented to help clar-|fy how the relationship between implementation, and outcome / 

is conceptualized In this report. 



IMPLEMENTATION/DELIVERY SYSTEM t"": 



Far West Laboratary" 



Responsive Educational 
Program 



Program Advisor 



District HS or FT 
iProgram Director 



Conmlinjty 
School Systenr 




Classroom 
Process 



Parent 




Child 


Participation 




Services 



. The Child 



Level 1 
experiences 



Level 2 
experiences 



Level 3 
experiences 



As indicated previously, the Laboratory trains Program Advisors viho work at 
the local J.dvel to implement the various components of the Responsive educational 
process. PAs work with the school system to make it responsive to parents. PAs 
train teachers to create a classroom- environment that responds to the child. PAs 
work with parent groups to set up participation and involvement programs. The PA 
sees to it that child health aijid nutritional services are delivered. Ultimately, 
these changes will affect the/child's life chance's. ' Outcome data for Level 3 are 

not ready for presentation at this. time. 

This report will concetitrate on^L'evel 1 and 2 experiences, W will focus oh 



■\ 



the PA, the educational Institution, the classroom, and the parents to d^etermine 



program. effects. Child/data that are reported will support program effects at 



r 



level 2. 



Position on Evaluation of "Compensatory Education" Programs 
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To understand the methodology and nature of this evaluation report, it is 



12 



^necessary to underst'^^.nd howi the Responsive Program views "compensatory education." 
The.| overall. .scheme for this report reflects a different! set of notions underlying 
"compensatory education." The background and rationale for our approach are dis- 
cussed at le.ngth in a paper entitled "A New Direction for Compensatory Education 
Programs" (Nimnicht, et al . , 1972), which is available and il consjdered a support 

, documejnt for this report. The following suimiary paraphrases from that report: 
Basically, the general thesis is that schools and society are failing large 
numbersjof children. One group includes children growing up t!\environments tfiat . 
do not provide the baste requirements in terms of food\shelter, health, and adult , 

■■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ - = \ ■ 

attention to insure there is no stunting of physicals psyfejiological , or intellectual 
development. This group is environmentally deprived. Further^ thi-s type of depri- 
vation is not limited to any social, economic, or ethnic group. 

Another group of children fail because they differ from white middle-class 
children. This appiroach evolves froCtwo central notions: a family's ability to 
attend. (AtA) to a child and the commiunity's or school system's ability to respond 
(ATR) to a child, / 

. The Ability to Attend /(ATA ). The. ability of a fam-^ly to attend (ATA) to a 



child's physical needs are\ reflected in the expectan^^ care and the subse- 

quent adequacy of food, shelter, and health care for the child. We believe that' 
the lack of adult attention is one of the ir^ajor factors in Environmental deprivation, 
Consequently, variables in the environment that drain off adult time and energy 
affect a parent's ability to attend to, a child. iWe contend that parents' ATA is 
reflected in a failure of social institutions, ' No expecting mother should be 
unattended, no family should be undernourished or haveMnadequate healjth care. If 
a mother is'the only adult in the house and must work, she should either be able . 
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to stay at home and attend to her chiid or receive adequate cWld care while sh^ 
works. Further, a dirty, dangerous, crowded, noisy, and/dr pol lu ted ^ 'environment 
that surrounds the home reduces the family's ATA and reflects a failulte- by soct^aJ^^i:- 
institutions, not by the parent or the child. .Providing adults with time and ability 
to attend to the child is only one part of the problem. * 

the Abi 1 i ty to Respond'^ ( ATR ) . With reference to an educational program, the. 
school's ability to respond (ATR) to the child is crucial for child development. . \ 
In the present system, schools arc designed -to serve (a) white middle-class children A 
who come-, from families with values in accord .with the teacher's, or (b):athpr ; 

• ^z* " " . . . 

children who want to be like white ''middle-class children. 

In our present educational system, the curriculum and procedures, to te^jch 

that curriculum reflect a low ability to r:espond. Procedures are. basfed on the^^ 
''lock-step" notion o? children at a given level , usually based on age, and the 
massing of a large group ready to learn: the same lessonf. ^.Further,^ children are 
motivated. by- extrinsic factors (adult praise, grades, avoidance of failure,v peer 
pressure) and not by an internal desire to know, to learn, to explore', or 'to figure. 

The curriculum reflects the ''melting pot" theory and essentially Is designed 
to produce educated V(hite citizans who adhere to the same set of values. The 
study of history in the schools ^strongly supports this contention. History text- 
books concentrate^ on the role of Europjgans who landed op the North American coast 
and not on the role of the jNative Americans who- preceeded the Europeans, Also, 
vthe historical contributions of the American Black or the Native American are ^ 
relatfve.ly untouched; when discusLsed, they are^ misrepresented. ' 

: -Consequently, the extent to which a child and his famijy differ froii) the ' : 
"ideal" 9h'ild the school is equipped to teacb determines the extent to which the r 
system is handicapped in terms of responding to that childr. Both clusters 6f 



variables {ATA and ATR) must be considered and incorporated into any evaluatjon of 

- ''compensatory education", programs. The pre-existence of various, comiurtity conditions. 

definitely, influences thft implementation of an educational model such as the 

'Responsive Program. , ' * - . • . 

In this report,. a preliminary attemptNs made to'look at these constructs. 

Existing census data on each Planned Variation corrffnunity were retrieved to study 

gross ATA variables such as population densi.ty, value of homes, housing that lacks 

pluipbing, and mobility of population. Information on the number of siblings in the 

family, nuiTtber'of homes with fathers, whether or not the motheit^ works, etc was 

collected to estimate the 'family *s ability to attend to children. One measure 
■ .* • • . • . / ^ ■ ^ ■ ° .. 

of -the schools* ATR is the degree of congruence bet\?een values of children and 

teachers. To explore this area we compared the ethnicity .of teachers 'with the ethnic 

^composition of the children they teach, realize that these are crude indicators,, 

but they point to^directions fpr future research and evaluation* 

./'.•^ It is dear that various , approaches to- education, such as the Responsive Program, 

win be more successful where pire-existing cojviitions are.conductve to implementation. 

Further, programs will also function best where ATR conditions are now, or can become 

most favbrable/ If a program's objective is to improve a school system's ability to 

respond, the success of the program sjjjjuld be evaluated i along that dimension. 

■ ■ ■ , ' ■ >o . . ' ' . " . ' ' ' 

" ■ . '■ ^ . ■ ^ ^ 

form of Experienc e . , / 

One final notion* is important. Changes in the form t)f educational experience 

conistitiite a meaningful and valid outcome^ For examp1ev/1f there is ievidence that 

children in Responsive HS or FT classrooms ask^ more questions or are offered more 

educatetl choices V or ;are dfeqieaned less, objectives related to these process variables 



will be considered satisfied- It is not necessary to relate questioning behavior 
to changes in achievement test performance for validation of process changes. 
Classroom process changes, like-other program variables that meet our require- • 
ments of value, logic, and, sense of taste, are valid in their pwn right upon 

evidence of their occurrence, ' *' 

■ ■ . . . • 

Organization of This Report " 

^ The remainder of this report focuses on evidence concern il^g the Laboratory's 

effectiveness in deliveri-ng. training to local Program Advisors. The report al so 

evaluates the ability of Program Advisors to train teachers to Implement Responsive 

Program procedures. The report also examines the School System/ Community and the 

Parenjt Oomponent for indicators of successful implementation- Finally, child out- 
comes are discussed- . There is one chapter devoted to each of these areas: Program 

Advisor, School System/ Community, Classroom Process, Parent Participation, and the 

Child. At the beginning of each chapter, specific objectives related to the topic 

of that chapter are listed along with a chart indicating the available data relating 

• to the objectives. Some of the objectives listed may not be, discussed extensively 

in the context of the chapter because limited resources have limited evaluation 

efforts. Child services such as health, dental care, and nutrition are an integral 

part of the Responsive Planned Variation Program, ,but an evaluation of these compo- 

nents is beyond the scope of this report- ' 

Ultimately, all the components of the PV program are designed to benefit the . 

child. However, only' a small portion of the programls effects on children are 

discussed in this report. These effects'^'i^ primarily related to perWmance on 

standardized achievement tests. It is clear \hat these data are gemote from reffec- 

ting the major goal iof the REP Planned Variation program, which is to increase the 

life chances of children. ^ . 



CHAPTER 2 
THE PROGRAM ADVISOR 



Objectives for th.e Program Advisor 

To train teachers and teaching assistants 
to implement the Responsive Educational 
Program. „ 

To act as a resource person and to provide 
feedback to teachers on the progress they 
are making in Implementing trie program. 

To promote understanding of the Planned 
Variation REP in the school system and 
the community. 

To facilitate the involvement of parentis . 
in the Planned Variation REP. 

5. To act as a liaison between the Laboratory and the school system, 1 

6. To assist the Laboratory in evaluation activities. ^ 

•Data to be Presented 
*" ^ Sources ' , . Communi ty 



PA Self-Report of "Use of Time" 


B 


c 


D 


■ ■ 


HS FT 

' X X ^ 


HS FT 


HS FT 

X ! X 


HS FT 
X 


Teacher Responses to Questions — 
About PA . 


X, X 


X X 


X X 


X . 


Teachijr Repoij-t of Forces That 
Influence Teaching 


X X 


X X 

.- 


,X X 


X • X-,.. 




1 



1 



The Role of the Prdgram Advisor 

The underlying principi^^^jf/t'he Laboratory's training program 'is that program ^ 

competency should be developed at. the local level and lhat the Laboratory, over : 

time, should disengage itself from local program development. Also, the ttlaining ; 

program should have' tffe^pdlential ot-reaching large numbers of teachers and teach- i 

' ing assistants. To accomplish this goal, the training delivery system focuses oh ■ 

the Program Advisor (PA)/ '] 

The Program Advisor is first a trainer of teachers, a teaching resource person 

with the following job descnptianv^.: 

The. Program Advirsor will be responsible, for ten classrooms "and for th^\ f 
training of ten- teachers and ten teaching assistants in these classrooms. ; 
: The Program Advisor will visit each plassroom at least one-half day every i 
two weeks to observe, demonstrate, or teach along with the teacher and / 
teaching assistants . The. Program Advisor will arrange to have the video- j' 
tape recorder, moved from classroom to classroom and ta critique the video-/ 
tapes made by the teachers and teaching as si stents The Program Advisor 1 
will a.ssist the Laiboratory in making observationS^6f the teachers, in testl- 
ing the children, and iji collecting other informatiocr for evaluation. j 

* Program Advisors also perform other duties related to implementation of the Respon- 

sive Educational Program. Besides assisting Vith the classroom process in suc'h 

areas as planning, classroom control, and teaWr/teaching assistant relationships, 

■. - ■ ■ . ■ , - ^ ■ . : . ^ , • //,• .■ r 

Program Advisors are responsible for increasing the amount of parent participation ^ 

. ■ - • ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ y ' : ■ ,. . . : j .. \ ■ 

and involvement and for working with the school's administrative staff. The] r job 

■ - ■ ^ ' . . ■ \ ^ ■ : : . ■ i . ' 

also includes attending meetings with otiier Head Start or Follow Through stap, 
administrators, and rcommunlty groups, and helping the teachers with parent ijnvblve- 
rnent- ... , . 

Program Advisors are selected by the school systeml They attend Labor|atory- 
conducted workshops and use Laboratory-developed materials to carry out local training 
programs. Program Advisors usually begin their training of teaching bef^ore the open-/ 



•ing o;F' school by conducting .four-day 'workshops for teachers, teaching assi;stants» 

... • . ; . - ■ . ^.-p-^ ' 

■ ■ ■ ''1. ' ■ ■ ■ J- V 



and concerned community people. These training sessions, which focus on giving 

participants an overviewiof the Responsive Program, may include in-depth demonstra-. 
tions of classpooni: management techniques for those who are more familiar with the 

program. During the year. Program Advisors continue to conduct a series of in- 
service workshops for teachers and teaching assistants. 

In order to evaluate the degree of success the Laboratory has in training" 

PAs, the Laboratory collected information from the PAs and the teachers/teaching 

assistants, relating to the PAs' role as trainers of teaching. First, Program 

-Advisors themselves were asked to complete "Use of Time" forms at the end of each 

i ■ 

month to give an indication of their day-to-day duties and the time spent in : 
various aspects of their job. Secondly, teachers and teaching assistants were 
given questionnaires which contained questions relating to Program Advisor effective- 
ness. Also, teachers were asked to complete an instrument indicating ttte relative 
impact of various forces , such as the PA,, upon their teaching. ^ 

Program Advisor's -"^Use of Time" ' '_ 

The Program Advisor 's . "Use of Time" data are presented in Table 2,1. The 
data are^somewhat sketchy, owing to the facts that Program Advisors were asked to 
complete the "Use of Time" forms only at selected times during the 1970-71 and 
1971-72 school years, that no fprms were received from Program Advisors in Convn- 
unity C, and that only Head Start Program Advisors, in Community D . returned forms. 
Nevertheless 5 by summarizing the available data across districts, we can obtain 
some indication of how Program Advisors spent their time. . 

In general , Program Advisors spent from one-fourth to one-third of .their 
time working with classroom-related activities, including in-class demonstrations 
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and VTsits^apd out-of-class teacher-trafning workshops, two other majoir blocks of 
time were spent in Ay^ea I, attending meetings and local conferences, and Area III, 

" . ■ • -y ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - • » 

performing Laboratory and^Tocal administrative tasks. 

It woul^d, of course, be ideal if the Program Advisors could decrease the time- 
they Spend in administrative and public duties to allow more time to be spent in 
the classrooms. However, the real situations in the -communities requir^e the Pro- 
gram Advisors tq perform many important administrative duties. One Head Start 
Program Advisor indicated that these administrative duties included writing por- 
tions of the Head Start proposal, developing and" budgeting training sessions for 
substitute teachers and volunteers, operating as a resource person for school 

staffing, and interviewing and hiring teachers and teaching assistants. 

P^rogram Advisors indicated that they had not spent much time. for "parent 

meetings." It should be pointed out that the PAs' role in parent involvement is 
to assist the HS or FT director or the PAC chairman who -usually has the responsi- 
bility to get. parents participating in' the PV program; ^^Vhus the data should not 
be '.interpreted as PAs* failure toMnvolve parents. 

Questions Relating, to R.r^^^^^ 
TeacHer/Teachi ng^Assi sta^ Questi onhai^re 

Teachers and teaching , assistants , who receive. the trainihg given ^^by .Pro.^ram 
Advisors, answered questions relating to the iteacher/Rrogram Advisor relationship 
and reacted to the quality of training they received from the Program Advisors. The 
questions Were part of a questionnaire given to teachers and teaching assistants dur- 
ing the^ 1970-71 School year. - The questionnaire is descrlbecl in Chapter IV. 

Inservice Trajning ^ , 

• Teachers and teaching as3istants were asked, "How. frequentTy do you have, in.- 
service workshops for the' Respbhsive ModiBT?" The dataw are ip!r^s;eri^^ in Table 2.2. 



Note that in-service workshops conducted by the Program Advisors are held monthly 
in Community B; that a^wbrkshop is held weekly in Community'^C; and that workshops 
are held bi-weekly in C-ommunities D and E. 



TABLE 2.2 ^ . 

'• ). 

Frequency of Responsive Program In-service Workshops; 
Question: How frequently do you have in-service workshops 
for the Responsive Model? . , - 





B'{n=45) 


C (n=44) 


. D (n=29) 


E (n=29) 


Total (N=157) 


Weekly 


2% 


88% 




31% 


31%. . • •. 


' Bi -Weekly 






94% 


^ 66% . 


34% 


Tri -Weekly 


.. 24% ■ 


5% 




_3% 


11% 


Monthly 


67% 




3% ' , 


— r— , - - - — a — 


24% ' 



T;sachers and teaching assistants were also asked, "Do yoUjfind in-service 

workshops responsive to your needs?" Response data are presented in Table 2.3. 

The responses indicate that most teachers and teaching assistants did find the 

workshops responsive to« their needs. However, it should be rioted that one-third 

of the respondents in Communities D and E disagreed with the question, which has 

implications for program development in this area. 

TABLE 2.^3 . 

Teacher and Teaching Assistant Satisfaction with 
In-service Training. Question: Do you find the 
in-service workshops responsive to your needs? , 



- • ■ ■ ' ■■ :- : . . J 


I ' 


B (h=53) 


C (n=36) 


D (n=27) 


E {n=28) 


- Total (N=144) 


Yes r- 


.94% 


81% 


67% 


68% 


81% 


No : . 


6% 


19% 


33% " 


32%- 


19% 
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Data from Tables 2.2^ and 2.4 and teacher turnover (see Chapter 2) suggest 
that it may be necessary to adjust the frequency of the workshops to the needs of 
the teachers. New teachers may benefit more-from v/eekly workshops while experienced 
ones may_prefer birweekly or monthTy workshops. Teacher turnover data indicated 
that Community B had more experienced teachers (56%) for 1970-71 school year. Most 
workshops were field montlTliy there and -94% of the teachers expressed satisfaction 
with the-workshops . Communities D and E had mostly new teachers (67% and 75% re- 
spect! vely) /and this may be the reason the workshops were held more often in these 
communities. Hov/eyer, about one-third of the teachers in each community expressed 

dissatisfaction with the- workshops . It is possible that "it i^ more difficult to 
train new teachers. 

■Aside from evidencing general satisfaction or dissatisfaction with in-service 
workshopsl, the respondents made comments that ranged from a desire to visit other 
REP classrooms., through requests for teacher demonstration, to requests for infor- 
mation on handTing di sci pi ine problems , child devemopmentj/and child psychb-Togy. 

Relationship' with Program Advisor 

-Teachers and teaching assistants were asked^ "Do you have difficulty working' 
with the Program Advisor?" -Table 2.4. indicates that over 95% of them indicate no 
difficulty in working with the REP Program Advisor. - 

• / . TABLE 2.4 

.Teacher and Teaching.Assistant Relationship with Program Advisor: 
. Question: Do-yoii; have difficulty working with the Program Advisor? 

. " B ;(n-5^r ■ G (n=4T) D (n=28) ' E (h-29) . TotaT ji^=1 2^) 1 • 

— .... — ■ - ; : : : ■' ' ' ■ '1 ■- 51 - 



/ 
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Educational Forces Inven^;tory 

As 'a- means of identifying the forces other tfian childiien's needs that influ- 
ence teachers in the program, the Educational Forces Inventory (EFI) was admini- 
ktered to Follow Through teachers and teaching aissistants in May of 1972. A copy 
of this inventory appears in Appendix D. • 

The EFI, devised by the Laboratory, consi/sts of three related tasks. First, 



each teacher was asked to rank a list of tMrjpeer) forces from most important. to 

-least important according to how each^ one infTuen^ces her. own teaching. The thir- 

■ • # ■~ ■ i! ' • ■ : ' • 

teen forces were: Principal, Other Teachers, Parents, Curriculum, Testing Pro- 

grams. Statewide Mandates, Physical Facilities, Social Environment, Curriculum 

Personnel, Director, . Program Advisor, ancjyTeaching Assistant/Teacher. 

• Next,- each teacher'was asked to disjtribate 100 points among the thirteen 

forces, in this way indicating their relative strength. Finally, each teacher was 

directed to indicate for each of . the fbrces>hether it^was a^'positive, negative, 

or neutral influence on' her teaching Six response options were allowed: strong 

positive influence, more positive than negative 1 nfluehce, more ^negative than 

positive influence, strong negative influence ^^'^ equally positive and negative in-. 

fluence, and no influence. - : 

Essential data for the Educational Forces Inventory are given in Table 2.5, . 

The d^ta are^-presented ..as> mean' , ranks for each of the suggested educational forces - 



for each of the four ^REP Planned Variatibri communities,' Community dataware pooled 
for the four communities and- 'the pooled data," in turn ,.':are ranked. The rank order- 
ing of; the; mean Tanks>^i.s intended^ to; pi^esent a spectrum ,of how this sa^^^ .of 
teachers collectively pe,v^etve the-^^^ their teatHing./ " 

Fi gure 2 . 1 pro vades; a v^^ ; i 1^ ustt?a ti hg^^the rel^ di^stances:; between: the^ ; 



mean .ranksVTor ^"th^ tijJi^rteen^^ducatibnal fe^ -When : dne^'lidoks acro^? ^ the ^th^ . 



TABLE 2.5 



Mean Ranks of Educational Forces. That Influence 
Teachers for Planned Variation Communities 



Factors That Influence 



Principal \in 'the school where you 
teach 1 

Central.. office administrative 
personnel 

Other teachers in your school 

Parents of the children in your . 
class ' ' 

Curriculum prescribed by the 
district^ 

■Instructional prpgra!Tis,u;Usfed to 
measure, educati orial gai ns 

Statewide mandates- on certificatibni 
curriculu-m, grading, etc. 

The school's physical facilities 

The social en varonmoit of the 
community'.. %v 

Corrective, curriculum personnel 
-who '*came to your rooni, e.g.s 
reading^ specialist, etc. 

Director- of the Follow Through 
Program 

Program- Advfsor Who works most 
with you ' 

The teaching- assistant (in your . 
classroom) 



NUMBER 





.. MEAN 


RAN.KS 

■ r 

COMMUNITY • - 


Four 
Plarffi'ed 
Varia- 
tipn ' 
i^ommuri'. : 


Seveil 1 
Res pon .- ^ 

sive 
program 
-bmiTiuri . ( 


^Tanned 
Ja'ria- 

tion 

Rafik 
D'rder* 


Respon^ 

-sive' 

Program 

Rank 
Order* 


'b 


C 


D 


E 




:. 4.7 


4.5 


7.5 


4.8 


4.8 


3' 


2- 




.1.3 


1 1 . J 


in Q 


11.2 


9.8 


13 


12 


■6.3 


7.9 


7.1 


6.0 


^ 7-.1 


7.7 


/ 9 


9 


6«2 

V-'i, 


7.1 


6.4 


5.4 


6.7 


6.8 - 


8 


6 


5.6. 


5.2 


6.5" 


5.1 


5-.5 


■ 4,9 


5 


3 


9:6 


10.0 


10.1 


10.^8 


10.1 


9. .3 


11 


. VI ■ 


10.6' 


10/4 


11.1 


11.7 


-Id. 8 . 


10.9 


12 

0 


13 


5.6. 


A C 

4. b : 


b . 0 


: D . U 


,. 5,4 ■ 


■5.7 


4 ■ 


5 


5.4., 


5.4 


5.7' 


,6.8^ 


■ 5.9 ; 


6.8 


■6 


■ -8 


8.3 


9.7 


7.9' 


6.7 


.8.5 ■ 


7.8 ^ 


10 


10 


8.6 


4.6-' 


' 6.4 


7.8. 


6.3 ' 


6.8 

r 


7 


7 




'4i6.. 


-. 3.5 


3.2 


4.0 . 


-5.'. 5 "'■ 


1 


4 


4.1 


''4.9. 


4.1 

■ 


-v3.0 


■ 4.2 


4.6 


2 


1 ' 


16 


41 ' ■ 




20 


■ 92 ". 


,159 







^Spearman's rho = .94^ 



Non-Follow Through Teachers 
in 3 Planned Variation 
Districts, N=44 



Mean 
Rank 



Follow Through Teachers 
in 3 Planned Variation 
Districts, N=76 



^Curriculum (2.06) 



Principal (3.27) 



Social Environment (5.00) 
Physical Facilities (5.18) 
Testing Programs (5.41) 
Other Teachers (5.47) 
Parents (5.50) 



-2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
~ 3.5 
- 4.0 
4.5 
=r- 5.0 
— 5.5 
'6.0 
6.5 
7.0 
7.5 



Program Advisor (3.72) 
Teaching Assistarjt (3.83) 



Principal (4.84) . 

Physical Facilities (5.55) 
Curriculum (5.63) 

Other Teachers (6.36) 
Social Environment (6.37) 
Parents (6.57) 



Curriculum Personnel (7.83) 
Follow Through ^i rector (7.95) 



Curriculum Personnel (6.77) 

Statewide Mandates (7.63) 
Central Office Administrators (7.70)r- g ^ 

.8.5 
9.0 

" ■ ' . 9'.5 

10.0 
10.5 

- . ' • n.o 

11V5 

Kendall's tau^ for "ten comparable "forces" for the two groups. of teachers' equals 
point sixty-four (.64) with p<::-.004. , 

Figure 2.1. Comparison of Mean Ranks of Follow Through and Non-Follow Through 
Teachers in Three Planned Variation Comnunities. 



Testing Programs (10.01) 
Central Office Administrators (10.41) 
Statewi de Mandates ( 1 1 . 00 ) 



■r 
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Mean . 

Rank Educational Forces 

i - ■ . 

3.5 . - 

4.0 — Program Advi sor ,( 4.0) / 

. — Teaching/Assistaht' (4.2) 

4.5 
5.0 



Principal (4.8) 



_ Physical Facilities (5.4) 
5.5 — Curriculum (5.5) 

6.0 — Social Environment r5.9)- 

6.5 FT Direc.tor (6.3) . 

— Parents (6.7) 

7-0 _ other teachers (7.1) 
7.5 

8.0 \ 

8.5 — Curriculum Personnel (8.5) 

9.0 

» 

■ii L 

9.5 

- ; '- " . ■ . 1-0.0 — Testing Programs , (10.1 ) 



10.5 
11.0 



Statewide Mandates (10.8) 



1 



^ — Central Office Administrators (11.2) 

11.5 """ V .. .. • ' ] ■ ; 



Fi gure-^2 .2. Mean Ranks of •Educational Forces as ■.-(Perceived by FolTow Through 
\ Teachers in Fbiir Planned Variation Corimunities, N-92. 



teen forces, it seems clear that teachers rank'higher those forces which are geo- 
graphically nearest to them. Those forces irianifestly remote from the classroom 
rank lower. The Program Advisor, who is perhaps the key person in the implementa- 
tion of the Responsive Program, ranks first as an educational force on the teacher. 
\ The; teaching assistant is ranked a close second to the Program Advisor. In Figure 
2.1 "breaks" occur in the distance scale just before and just after "Curriculum 
personnel who. come to your room." These breaks fontribLjte to our thesis £hat the 
perceived importance of educational forces is related inversely to their distance 
from the classroom. Curriculum personnel who visit the {classroom are no't tied to 

■ 

the classroom; they represent district policy and, as. seen in these rank^iriGS i are 
apparently separated perceptually from the school as a force. "Testing Program," 
"Statewide Mandates," and "Central Office Administrators/' each distinctly 
separate from the school , .complete the thesis of importance of educational forces 
and distance from the classroom. - > 

Since the Educational Forces Inventory is an experimental instrument, there 
are no norms. In lieu of norms , we* have presented in Table 2.5 the mean rankings 
of teachers in seven non-Planned Variation Responsive Program, communities for com- 
parison purposes, We have indicated the rank order of the mean rankings for the 
two groups of communities- It can be seen that the results for the two groups 
are simiVair. - 

Additionally, in" three of the Planned Variation districts (jCommunities C, D, 
■ and E) comparable EFI data were obtained from .non- Follow Through teachers. These 
' teachers were a^so asked to rank various educational forced; only the.forces 
^'Progr^m Director," "Teaching Assistant*" and "Follow Through Di rector" Jvere not 
included onr their list. The mean rank data presented in Figure 2,2 reveal an inter 
.-resting fioding. When. the rankings of the 10 forces that the non-Foil ow. Through ? 



V group r^^nked were^c^^ to the rankings by the Follow Through group of the 
:':"^^'!^^ TO^fc^rgegi-;:!^ foursd thjat;the rankings were similar. However, as indicated' 
v; pr^ ranked the Prograni Advisor and jteaching ass is- 

^^^''^^^^^^^ Thus, in^ terms of the 

f^tt^^ Follow Through teachers are similar to non- 

^* ^^-i^T-l^^^^ for the important difference that Follow Through 

: >\teachGrs are strongl^^^^ fay the Program Advisor and the teaching assistant. 

; ' i The strength directions of the various educational forces that .influencje^ 
. . • teachetV are reported in/the teacher section (Chapter 4),- Suffice it here to say 

.that the Program Advisor is clearly a rositively received addition to the school 

'.system- . * 



- ■ . Sufmary 

The Program Advisor is a kfey element in determing the extent o^f implemen- 
tation and ultimately the success of the REP Planned Variation prograrn in each . 
community.' The PA facilitates the imp^^emen tation of the^REP by training teachers 
^and teaching assistants. . In addition,, the PA hiust work to promote ah understanding 
of the .prdgram^on the part bf the pchoi^T personnel and people in the community. 
The degree, of success on the part of the PAs in fulfiTlingrthein responsibilities 
also- reflects the effectiveness of the Laboratory's tra^tning. program. 



r 



The da-ta presented in this chapter* indicate the following concerniTig the role 

the PAs are fulfilling: ; 

(1) Program Advisors spent' about one-th1rd of their time wS)rking with 

teachers/teaching .assistants in the classroom to help implement the, REP. In 

addition, th^y spent about one-tenth of their working time in planning -and con- 
di^cting inservice workshops ,for the teachers. Ideally the PA would be able to 

'devote more time in the classrooiOs but constraints poiied by other job. responsibi 1- 

ities limit the time she can spend in the classroom. 

r' (2) The time the PAs spent with teachers in the classroom and the workshops 

the PAs offered evidently had an influence on the teachers* When asked to rank 

• «*.■■'■' ... 

order 1 1" educational forces that range from physical facilities to central office 
administrators in terms of their impact on their teaching, the teachers indicated . 
that the PAs. had the most impafet'lp^p their teaching. " _ ^ 

(3) Dissatisfaction with the workshops was expressed by 6% of the 
teachers in Community B and 19% in Community C; but the correspond! ng percen-' 
tages were 33% in Community D. and 32% in Cormiun/ity^. It may be 4hat the 
differential turnover rates are involved here since Community. D and Community E 

had lower teacher turnover than the other two communities (see teacher turnover 

^- . ■. - ^ ■■ ^ . :■ • . 

data presented in Chapter 2). Thus, REP teachers returning for their second 

1 " • " • ■ ■ 

year m'ay have had higher expectations for their training for implementing^ the 

' r ' ' ' ' \ 

"more complex program procedures (e.g., facilitating discovery learning).,/ 
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(4) .A vast majority of . the teachers froni.an commun^ities reported havirig 
satisflic-tory working "relationships with their PAs'. 



.J 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE COMMUNITY' AND .THE^CHOOL'SYSTEM 




ConjTiunl ty 
School Systan 





Classroom 




Parent 








Process 




Participation 




/Services \ 



The Child 



'Objectives for the Gdmmunity and 
the^ScRobl System j ' . 

To support.the goals |and objectives of the 
Respda^ve Educational Program leading to 
eventu'^T tnstttutionalization of the program. 

For th.e school systeili to become responsive 
to the needs of children from varied ethnic 
and soctcil backgrounds'. 

For the school syste'm to accept its role 
as an educational cfjange agent responsible 
to the needs of the (Community, 



4. To increase communicatton jand cooperation 
between the communtty and the school system. 



Data to be Presented 



Sources 



Community' 



1 

f; . . ■ 
*■ 

Community Characteristics . 


B , 


C 




D 


E 


HS FT 

X' X 


HS- FT 
X X 


H^ FT 

X; X 


HS FT 
X X 


Child and Family Data 


X X 


X X 


X/ X 


XX/ 


» 

Teacher/Teaching AssistanV.'. 
ChiTd Ethnicity Data 


X 


. X 


. ;■ X ' 


X 


Teacher Turnover Data / 


X 




i 

1 X 

i 


X 


Institutionalization Data . 






; X . 


X 


Implementation Rati.ngs 


X • 


X 


X \ 


x 
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Community Characteristics " ^-^^ 
— '■ '. ' ' '■ — 

To evaluate program implementation as it relates to tht community and/or 
school system, it is important to examine and understand the community* in which 
the. program is being implemented. Consequently, general population characteristics 
and various economic indicators of the four .comm'^nities will be discussed, and im- 
. plications for . implementation revealed by the various indices will be considered. 

Population Characteristics - • 

Table '3.1- summarizes various population characteristics of the four Planned 
Variation communities! All the communities can be classified as major urbani'zed 
areas. Their central city populations in 1970 ranged from 133,000 (for Community 
B) to 463,000 (for Community C). Population density was also greatest in 
Community C (1 1 ,178 people per square mile), being almost double the national 
a /erage for cities havj^g 200,000 or more inhabitants. The population densities 
of Communities B, D, an,d\E were less than the national average with Community B 
;iaving the lowest figurl oKl ,280 people per square mile. 

■The ethnic composition of the populations in these four communities is also 
indicated in Table 3J, When. we examine these figures, several facts become appa- 
rent. In 1970, all four communities had a larger white population and a smaller \. 
concentration of other ethnic groups than the national average. For. instance, in 
the U.S., whites constitute 77% of the population, whereas other ethnic groups com- 
prise 23%.. In. Communities B, D/and E, whites make up more than 90% of the popula-- 
tion, with other ethnic groups constituting less than 10%„.of the population. -Only ' 

District, Community, and Site are terms used interchangeably and refer to the 
four. communities involved in the implementation process. To keep; the communities 
anonymous, they are designated by the letters B, C, D, and E. 
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Pre-Prograni Conimunity Gharacteri^stics Affecting 

ImpT'ementation, Ability to' Respond' . . 



..... ^ ■■ 

National Buff^au of Census Information 


COMMUNITIES. * 




POPULATION CHARACTERISTIC? 




C : 


D 


■ ' E . 


National 
Average 


Population in central cities (1,000) 


133 


453 


176 


155 4^ 




Total metropolitan^ population (1 ,000) 


265 


1 ,349 


-' ass ■ 


, . 41 1 




Population density. per .square raile 


1,280 


1 1 ,1 78 


3,158 


3,275 


5,976* 


Ethnic composition: ig/Q 






1 






White 


98%. 


79% 


97% 


91% 


77% 


Black: - 


1% 


20% 1 


■ 1% 


7% 


■ 21% . 


Other 


,1% 


1% 


2% 


.2% 


2% 


ropuiation cnanye lyDU-zu: \\x\ %) 












White 


-6,1 


-20.7 


-8.2 


.1 


-1.2 


Black and Other 


68.3 


34.1 


42.0 


81.4 


36.0 


.Median age " - 


- 29.8 . . 


31.4 


28.4 


29.4 . 


.29.3 ' 


Percentage of population 
under ffve 


7.5 


8.0 


' 8;8 


8:3 


7.6 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

Year-round units in central cities: 


- 










LaCKing some or ai i . piurnDing 


7.0% . 


2.9% 


2.7% 


2.3% . 


3.7% 


■ ifiith more than one- person f^er room 


5.0% 


4.7%' 


6,3% 


4.7% ' 


8.5% 


Median valuer single family home^ 


$13,600 


■ $12,900 


$16,100 


$16,000 


$16,500 


• Median monthly ren,t 


$71 


$71 


$80 


$85 


. $9.1 


Percent of total wrk force 
unempl oyed 


* 


5.4 ' 


* 


8r7 ' 


4.9 


Local government direct 
expenditure on educatian 


$44.3% 


$47.0% 


$65.5% 


$58.7% 


45.0* 



* Comparable communities 
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Comniutn ty C comes close .to the national average with^ 79% .white and 21%, other ethnic 
groups. Thus, of the four communities', Community C has the largest percentage of 
non-whites, the.lai^gest number of whom are Black. Communities D, and E have re- 
, latively smaH percentages of^^on-whi tes , 1 .5%, 3.2S5,'and 9.2% respecti vely. 

^< - ' 
Population changes presented in Table 3.1 show that during the. decade 1960^, 

70., the population of the United States increased 5,2%. This increase was mainly 

accounte^d, for by Black and other non-white ethnic groups, since the percentage 

of whites in the overall population diminished'during ^this period*. As a group, 

the four REP Planned Variation communities had population changes similiar torn 

but not identical- with those in the total UlS. In all communities, there was a' 

..growth of non-white- ethnic groups. The largest increase was in Community E, 
v/here the non-white population increased ^y 81%. All communities execpt E 
showed a decline in tU^ white populatipn during the ten^-.year period 1961-70, 
wi tirtbmmunity C showing the.most marked decline. These population changes 
no doubt" reflect in part the migration of the white population to the suburbs. 
The median ages in Communities B,' D, and E (29,8, 28.4, and 29.3 respectively) 

■ closely, approximate the national average of 29.3. However In Community C, the 
median age was stightly older- (31 ,4-) , In Community B, the percent population' 
under five years of age is 7,5%, close to the national average of 7.. 6%. Coimlinities 

D, and E, however, contain somewhat greater^- percentages of children under 
five, --8.0%, 8.8%, and 8.3% respectiy^Ty^! . ■ 

Ec onomic Indicators , ' . - ' 

; — y 

Tihe data used in this section to describe economic conditions in" the communi-"' 




ties are inadequate. However, the fi'gures are used because they- are readil/ avail- 
able and emphasize the direction evaluation should take in trying' to understand 
more ^about pre-existing community characteristics. . 

Several housing indicators available from the 1970 census give some insight^^ 
into the four Planned V.ariati on communities. These include percentage of year- 
round housing units in. the central cities that lack complete plumbing facilities, 
the percentage of occupied housing units with; more than one person per room, 
median m^thly rents, and home values, " 

Table 3.1 demonstrates that throughout the .nation j 3.7%.of the year-round 
housing units lack plumbing. In comparisonfj^ Community B had , a greater percentage • 
(7.0%) of homes without plumbing. The ri;maining three Responsive communities were 
similar to one another on this Index, and all fell below the national average 
(2.9%, 2,3%, and 2.7% for Comjpunitles C, D, and E' respectively). 

- Table 3. 1 . also shows that nationwide in 1970'8.5% of the. occupied housing . 
units fri central cities were crowded (more than one .person per noom) • Co/f)pared 
to the national figure, there was less crowdiag. in the Planned Variation ccjnjimuni- 
ties than in most central cities. Among the- four, Community D.' had the greatest, 
percentage (6.3%), foll^owed by. Community B' (5i0%) and Communities D/and E (4.7% 
each). 

As further indicated In Table 3J, the median monthly rent^hroughout the 
country in 1970 was $91.00. AU'four Planned Variation communities had lower rents 
than the national average. In Communities B^andC rents were about $20.00 a month 
lower. 

■ - - 

■ ' ' ■ . ■ If^' ' ■ 

Cost of Tiousing i:nformation is also shown. Homes in all four communities 

were valued- b^lbw the. national average, with- Coipunity C having the' lov/est median 

value' ($3,600 below trte\ha'tionaT average). 



Unemployment rates* were also available. Figures on unemployment for two of 
the communities were not reported in the U.Sl census. However, the two statistics" 
avail:able were both above the national figure. The higest unemployment rate was 
in Community E,. where 8.7%„of the total work force. (almost twice as high as the 
national average of 4.9%) were unemployed in 1970. The other community, C, 
'h^d an unemployment rate of 5.4% of the total work force. y 

The same table also gives the percentage of government monies which were ex^ 
pended on education in the four communities, as Well as the average expenditure for 
U.S. cities having 200,000 or more people. Outlays in Communities C and B approxi- 
mated this^ average, and in Communities D and E (65.5% and 58.7% respectively) they 
were higher than the nation-wide figure. \ 

Child and Family >Data v 

■ ■■ ■ • . ■ . • - \ 

To collect more ^^information on the children and their families, the Laboratory 

asked HS PV teachers,^^or teaching assistants to complete, "child demographic forms" 

formal! children in their classrooms. The FT teachers or teaching assistants com- 

\ . ■ 

pleted \"demographic forms" for only the entering kindergarteners or first graders. 
The two years' demographic data provide a fairly accurate estimation of several 
chiTd and famis]^ background variables : ethnicity family size,j*ncome level, 
mother working outside oi:, home,- father not present at hpme. Some of these family 

backgrpdnd variables reflect, to a gross degree, a family's Ability To Attend 

'A'j " . •. . • ■ ' ■ " ■ • ■ ■ 

(ATA) ti\a child^ 



' For discussion of underemployment and s ubemploymeht ,^ see "Crisis of the- Under- 
p em^oy^^ Spring, B., Harrison, and T. Vietorisz , Tti£ New York Times 

' MaM^ 42-60.^ • ■ " 



, Faim'Ty Abili iy to -Attend (ATA) In^'cators Tha"t Affect Implementation 









\ Communities 






ATA Indicators 




■ \ C - 


D 


, E 


Total Number of Children 
"in Program {HS and FT) 


626 


729 


456 '■ 


459 


Economic level: percent of 
' f ami lies within OEO poverty 
guidelines' 


67% 


96% 


91% 


82% 


Father absent: percent of 
f^=^milies witH)^ father absent 

, ■ \' ~ ■ • 


.35% 


50% 


32% 


.50% 


Working mother ri percent of 
families -where 'mother holds, 
an outside job j 

/' 


29% 


an 


29% 


i 

23% 


•/ . 

Size^of family: estimated 
average number of -children " 
in the fami ly 


3.7 


3.4 


3.6 ■ 


4.2 



Family Ability to Attend , Nimnicht, ot al. (1972) have discussed 'the notion 

of ATA as the abili.ty of the parents or family to attend to ^ child's physical and 

psychological needs by providing adequate food, shelter, health care, -and attention 

for the child. Certain family conditions, such as economic leVel, presence of 

parents, family size, etc., affect the family's Ability To Attend to a child. An 

economically poor family is less likely to be able to provide for adequate physical 

needs. A child in a family without th^ presence of a father ^rid with the moth'er 

working outside the home is less likely to receive adequate attention from adults. 

Parents- with many children may have to divide their energy among more children and, 

therefore > are likely to have less time for an individual child; 

Community C appeared to have the lowest rating on the Family ATA indi^cators 

(see Table 3.2>. Community C has more families that are economically poor, that 
have mothers hbTdlng;^jobs outside the home, and that do not have fathers -at home. 

• ^ Community. B has famili.es that rated-a 1 ittle higher, on ATA -indicators Compared to 
thefdther communities, it has fewer poor families, fewer working mothers, and|f ewer 
families without . the presence of father. 

Child Ethnicity. Figures depicting the ethnicity of chi Idren in- the REP. ;^ / * 
Planned -Variation- classrooms are presented in Table 3.3. Overall, the. children in 
the program were composed of 40.6% Black, 45.0% white, 8.5% Mexican-American, and 
4.0% Native American.^ Bull as the table shows, ethnicity varies greatly from district 
to district, "^he m?tjority\of tha children in Community B were, from white families 
and in Community C nearl/*al 1 . the children v;ere from. Black families. In Xommunity D, 
47% of the children were whito, 38% were Mexican-American, and 110%~were Blackr 'The 
program in Community' I consisted of 5% white cTiildren, 40% Bla^k children, and a 
small percentage of Native American chi Tdren v . Sma^^l numbers. ^^^^ American 

. ch^i Idren were %ls'0-^^f^ 

This Information is particularly important in light of the riotion of the . ; 



school's AbilityTo Respond Jo its children. 'When' there are several, different 
groups of children in the schools, as in Communities D and E, or v^hen the schools 
are ' composed primarily of children who cpfhe fi^bm a different ethnic background 
than the teachers and administrators in the* school, as in Community C, then the job 
of responding to the needs of all of the children in the schools becomes much more' 
difficult. Furthermore, the fact that children in the program are from many* 
different ethnic groups places additional demands for versatility and relevancy 
on the Laboratory training program. 

. • TABLE 3,3 ' ^ ' 

•• ■ ■ ■ 

Ethnicity of Children {Head Start and Follow Through) in Planned Variation Communities 
. ' ' (1971 Figures) 



percent in various 






Communities 




ethnic groups 


Across Districts. 


B 


^ c ■ 


' D .. 


-■'■'e ■ _ 




(N=2270} ' 


(N=626) . 


.(N=729) 


(N=456) 


(N=459) 


'. Black 


40!.6' 


8.0 - 


88.0 


io;o 


■40.0 


White 


45.0 ■ 


82.0.^^ 


■ 8.0 


47.0 


52 . 0 , 


Mexican-American 


8.5 . 


0.8 


0.7 


38.0 


1.0 


Native American 


4.0 


9.0 


0.7 


3.0 


. 5.0 


. Oriental 


•0.5- , 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.2 


0.8 



The Children r-> T^^'b 



In on the average, 93.5% of the Head Start ^children 'and. 82.5%^ of che 

. Follow Through children can be considered poor; i-e*, their famil ie^s-inetNthe 
Office, of Economic Opportunity poverty guidelines. One of the major "^objectms of 

Planned Variation is to provide unique educational experiences to children from \ 

■ ■ "\ 
low-income families. These data indicate that the Planned Variation REP's were \ 

successful in directing their efforts toward children from low-income families. 

Furthermore 5 though we do not know the economic status of those PV children who 

did not meet OEO poverty guidelines, it . seems safe to assume that a 1 arge proper-- 

tion are marginal or close to the OEO poverty classification. 

Overall the children in the REP Planned Variation- classrooms were composed of 

40,6%.Black5\ 45.0% White, 8.5% Mexican-American, and 4.0% Native American. Big: as 

shown In Tabl^ 3.3, ethnic composition varies from district to district- The 

majority of_children in Community C are from Black families and the majority of 

\ ' ' ■ ' ". 7- 

children in Community Bvare from white families. 

In addition, the communiJ;y--B' program consisted of 9% Native American children 
and in Commum ty •ID .SS^ of the children were Mexican-American. -Other ethnic, groups 
were. represented, but onl^rTrv^siTial^^^^ (less than 3% for any ope project).* 



■' ■ ■ ] 

1 ■' ■ 

.' ' '■ " 

Language, Because the ability of a school to respond to children is dinnnHned 
if the^school does not take into account that some of the children may hear and 
speak a different language in their homes than the language- used in the school, an 
attempt was nude to gain infoT^ma tion on what language '^'Ost often is used in rhc 
children's' homes. Consequentlyv the question, "Which language is spoken most often 
in the home?'* was included on the child infannation forms. The resultincj dita are 
presented in Tables 3.4 and 3.5. . ' . ■ 

As would be expected, Qiven the Targe percentages of BUck and white children 
in the program, English is the language reported to be spoken in n\o$t o.f the homes 
of the REP Planned Variation children. Hcwevor, it should be pointed out concern- 
, ing the Black children that there is a legitimate question as to whether the 
language spoken in their homes, i.e.. Black English, Is the same language a;^ the 
iiiiddle-class English used in the school,. 

The data from Coniniunity D may also be somewhat misleading/ TJiouqh 38 , of the / 
._;*.chi tgrersHn this conununity are iMexican-Aniericans, only 9'-.- of the.HS and or the 
FT farriilies were reported to speak Spanish "most often'* in the home. AUhough it . 
may be'lthe case thc^t only thiS: percentage oT faiiplles use! Spanish 'foost ofte/i" in 
tiie hoaie.,. it is prpbably sa- e to assume that Spanish is spoken, to ""sonie extent in 
• , almost all of the hoines of tiu :i4ex1:an'Ainer1can^ c in^Corraunity 0. * . 

" Thus, it is possible that almost all of the children in Coraiunity B, close to 
one-half of tne children in CoriV.iuriiiy E,.'and perhaps a third of the children In 
Community C. may experience di fftcuUief in lichooV because they'speak a language 
which is different (either Black English dr Spanish) from that used in tne school 
setting. 
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TABLE 3.4 



lanaudge Sp.okt?n in the Home of Responsive Planned Variation Head Starp'Chi Idren, in 

Percent, 1970-71" 



CosBiitinity 
8 
C 
0 

E - 



Total No. 
131. 
204 
120 
119 



u English 
100 
92 
90 
98 



Spanisb % Other' 

0 - 0 

■ -8 - . : • 0 

9 1 

,2 ■•• ' 0 



V, 



FABLE 3.5 



Percent "bf Larsguage Spokea in the' Homes of Responsive Planned Variation Follow Through 
■ V ChiVdr?h, 1970-71 ' : , 



Cojiffiun i ty 

' 8. 
C 

D . 



Total No. 
■525 ■ ' 
495 
336 

..,340 • 



3i Eng"!ish 
100 
98 
95 
99 



Spanish. 
0 

1 " 
■ 4 
1 



% Other 
0, 
1 

1: 
.Q-. 



One of the serious problems related to the schooi system's. Ability to Respond 
te a child is that -the child is o*ten requir'ed to learn in an "al ien" ehvironmt it, 
one established and maintained by teachers and adininistrators who frequently come 
from 5 differenjt socio-economic class and a different ethnic background from the 
-cmldren themsl-lves. If a child is to be able vto develop a positive self-concept, 



the system should adjust to hi_s needs rather than meting out cunishnients for' his 

\ . ■ 
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failure to perform well in a non-responsive school. 

One effect of the PV program has been the involvement of individuals who. 
Share a comnion ethnic background with the -children as teachi/igx^^istants and/- " 
ultimately , as teachers . in the 'classt:ooTn. " It is Realized that . this is not the 
final sojution to. th^' prcbleni of . assuring that cTassroom personnel; are responsive 
to, the* children they serve. I/i- some cases , for example , a.person may tend to take 
on the" values of the'" class , to which: h;e 'aspires*.' Thus simply because a.teacfiihg 

assistant or tea chef - i's^rom the same ethnic group a^/vthe children in the: class 
it„ does -not 'Hecessari 1y follovv that he/she: will" b'''t. ftiore res.pon^fve 'to ^^t children 
than sdmeone from a differBh|: "group. ■ ^ • ■ ' ' 

• , Figure- J. 1 shows- the /contribution wh.i>ch the. addition ■ of teaching as^^istarits . 

drawn from, the communT^^^ has made toward achieving this goal . The most' Itrik 

changqj'is fGund,.in Communities C anrd D. ' In. Cpnimunity-^C, over 90% pf- the Follow 

Through' children in 1970-71 wer£-B:l3ckr '-whereas only 22% of the.- teachers were B 
However, 90.% of the. t^aGh mg fvSS is tants. hired' through- the ■ Follow Through program 

were ESlack, changing the overcJll percentage of. Black teaching' staff from about one- 
fourth to more than- one-half.' In Community D, the child population was re 1 actively 

diyerse,with^'9l6 of the children being/Black; 44% white, 44% Mexican-Amer.i'cari;' and 
"3% Native American. ' The teachers^ however, were all white ^ except for one who was 

Native Ajiierican. As with Canmiinity C» 'the composition of the teaching assistants 

hired through the. Foil ow^ Through .program closely resembles the ethnic composition 

of.the children, '"^nd this hiring policy contributed significantly to lessening the 

•discrepancy between the teaching. staff an3 the children in tenns of ethnic and 

;sLV:i al-cl assNbackground. 



The teacher and teaching assistant figures were derived from the responses, of 
. teachers and teaching assistants who returned the 1970-71 Follow Through Teach^ar/, 
Teaching Assistant Questionnaire. The child data repres'ent a poll taken in 1970- 
71 of all kindergarten and'entering first-grade children. These*datd do not^ 
reflect the increased number of parents who actively participate in classroom 
process. This factor Increases the similarity between the ethnicity of adults 
in the classroom and the children they s^ferve. 

' ' : ' • ' '•■ ^ ' 

C ' . 45 . ' ■ V 




Fig. 3.1. School district characteristics affecting ability to respond : 
Follow Through staff, ethnicity cbmpared to child ethnicity (in percentages). 
Q "^Note. - B=Black, W=White, NA=Native. American, MA=Mexican American, Or=Orfental , 

ERIC ^""^^^^^^ 



A similar, but not so drastic, change occurred in Community E. The one 
community for which this analysis is not applicable is Coimunity B, where there 
was no initial discrepancy between the ethnic composition of teachers and childrenj 
as over 90% of the children were white and a majority of the teachers were white. 

Teacher Turnover 

' Data on teacher turnover in the Follow Through' Planned Variation programs are 
b'hown in Table 3.6. The four Follow Through programs experienced a loss of from 
38.^. to 50% (average = 44%) of their teachers during t'-.u 1959-70 S'^TTodI year. New 
teachers^ reflecting both replacement of those lost and increased program size, 
were added in 1970-71. These new teachers accounted for from 44% to 75% (average^^ 
61%) of the REP Follow Through teaching staff in 1970-71. If we look at these 
changes another way, only 25% to 56% (average =39%) of the PV Follow Through 
teachers had Responsive Program experience at the beginning of the 1970-71 school 
year. %^ ' 

All school systems experience turnover due to "nonnal" attrition of school 
transfers, maternity leave, retirement, husband's relocation^ and the- like. Teacher 
'turnover in the Follow Through REP, )iowever, is higher than normal due to certain 
programmatic reasons. For example, teacher turnover .tends to be higher in in^ner- 
city schools. Also the addition^al time necessary for training in the principles of 
"the program and implementing those principles in the classroom places an extra 
burden on teachers. Furthermore, a large proportion of teachers are "appointed'' or 
"assigned" to the REP without knowing much abouf^the program, and others must enter 
the program w1 tho'ut serious consideration, commitment, or intent at the last minute 
if they want a job. 

The high rate of teacher turnover in , the four communities has grave implica- 



\ 



tions for program implementation. Implementation of the program in the classroom 1s 
a process which takes considerable, time and effort on the part of teachers and 
Pro^jram Advisors alike. When a teacher leaves the program, it means not only that 
moru time and funds must be spent on training a new teacher, but that the implementa- 
tion process itself is curtailed. 

TABLE 3.6 

Follow Through Teacher Turnover 1969-71 



J 






COMMUNITY 








B 


C 


D 


E 


Total 


Number of Classes 












1969-70 


16 


16 


10 


10 


52 


1970-71 


8 


8 


5 


10 


31 


Total 1970-71 


24 


24 


15 


20 

Cm \J 




i^umber of Teachers 
1969-70 












16 


16 


10 


10 


52 


No. leaving '69-70 


7 


6 


5 


5 


23 


Percent loss 


44% 


38% 


50% 


50% 


44% 


New teachers in '70-71 


7 


13 


10 


■ 15 


45 


Percent new teachers 


44% 


56% 


. 67% 


75% 


en 


Percent experienced 
teachers in 1970-71 


56% 


44% 


33% 


25% 


39% 


Average Teaching Experience in REP 
0 for 1970-71 


H 




Teachers 


~ 17 . 


12 


16 


12 


Months 


Teaching Assistants 


' 15 


14 


T5 


11 


Months 
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Table 3.6 also shows the average number of months that teachers and teaching assis- 

.tants in the four communities had taught in the Follow Through REP by the end of 

the 1970-71 schopl year. These data v;ere collected from a sample of teachers and 

teaching assistants who returned questionnaires administered at the end of the 1970- 
71; thus they represent an estimate only. It can be seen thair teachers and teaching 

assistant^ in districts B and D had the highest average experience. This no doubt 

reflects in part the fact that the REp' was started in these communities in 1968-59, 

whereas the first year of the program in Community E was 1969-70, The reason tha.t 

Community C shows a low average experience figure is not clear, since the prograpfi 

in this community was also started in 1968-59 and in this community teacher turn- 

over was not so high in the other districts. 

One point should be stressed concerning -teacher turnover as it relates to 

Program Advisor effectiveness. Obviously when teacher turnover is high, the job ^ 

. M. * 

of the PA becomes much more difficult. Not only are her efforts frustrated when 
a teacher leaves the program, but her training must be flexible enough to accommo- 
date both new teachers and tochers who have been with the program for two or three 
years* 

. Implementation - A Systemtatic Analysis of the f^roces s 

The REP represents a distinct and complex sub-subsystem. The goaV'of the 
Laboratory is to implement this sub-systemnnto the larger educatlohal system of 
the community. This process, of installing, maintaining and ultimately.:institu- 
tionalizing a sub-system into an existing larger systein, has received Extensive ^ 
examination in the li terature ..and by Laboratory personnel. 

A position paper discussing theoretical concepts of institutionalization and 
applying these concepts to the REP program has been written (Thorns ^ 1971a). Further 
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an extensive study of the process of institutionalization began in 1969 and a re- 
port on initial data has been prepared (Thoms, 1971b}. This second document uses 
data coll-ected from thirteen districts including the four HS/FT Planned Variation 
distr^icts, -x 

The data on PV districts represent information collected on approximately 11 
stakeholders in each district. To report these data for only the four Planned 
Variation districts would seriously dilute the major findings of this study. Conse- 
quently, the findings of this implementation study are presented for all (13) REP 
FT districts. . ■ 

An analysisuof the data collected duriTig the 1969-70 schooT year Indicates 
that positive changes i^n attitudes and knowledge toward the REP are taking place 
as the program develops in the school districts, 'Feelings about the Responsive 
Program generally improved over the period of the school year. This can be attri- 
buted to the acquisition of niore information about the program as the form and 

substance of the program became more visible, ^ 

.. ' • - ■ . 

For examples the role of the Responsive Fo'llow Through teacher was viewed as 

■a ' . . ■ . ■ » 

• '" " , ' . 

different from a regular teacher both in the classroom and in relation to parents. 
Educational advantages for children emanated from the program and disadvantages 
were seen' mainly .in the relationship of the program to the school system, not 
necessarily in' the program itself. .The, function of the teacher and^achihg assist- 
ant did not appear to improve during, the 1969-70 school year. This fact was not 
based upon interpersonal relations ,xbut rather on the difference between the teach- . 
er's and ^teachi ng ^ass istant' s perception of the teaching assistant's role; tho lack of 

planning time for the teacher and the teaching assistant; .and a general lack of 

knowledge of some stakeholders about the relationship. 

. The- Responsive Follow Through Program did have an impact on the school where . 



it was located. However, this impact was both positive 'In terms of training, 
equipment, and process and negative in terms of non-Follow Through teachers' envy 
. abo4t the training and. equipment. Problems also developed around consistency with 
ongoi ng procedures . 

The parents of the Responsive Follow Through Program were viewed as being 
more supportive of the program at the end of the school year. The impact of the 
Parent Advisory Committee was also recognized as increasing by the end of the 
school year. A decline in the expressed satisfaction of the supplementary services 
is due to expectations of staff not being met, lack of supplementary personnel and 
lack of knowledge- by supplementary personnel about their roles in the total program. 

The data did indicate some areas of concern in the rela-tionship of the. Respon- 
sive Follow Through Program with the ongoing system." At least half of the stake- * 
holders (Teachers, Teaching Assistants, Principals, Central Office Personnel , Pro- 
■gf'am Advisors, Parents.) inter-viewed did not knoW. why the Responsive Fallow Through- 
Program was selected. A smaller percentage (25%) knew how the program was selected. 
Knowledge about the prog\^am, its objectives and procedures was a'lso an areas of con-, 
cern., ^ven though stakeholders expressed a more positive attitude about the program 
at. the end of the school year, knowledge and understanding of the theoretical as 
well \as operational aspects of the program were missing. 

The problem of inconsistency of the Responsive Follow Through Program with the 
ongoing program resulted in misunderstandings and conflict. The ability of a system 
to accommodate a new subsystem or innbvation is a key factor in the movement toward 
new goals. Finally, the perception of stakeholders about the lack of support from 
the central office staff has a direct affect on the security and autonomy of Respon- 
sive Follow Through staff members.. This perceived lack of support* al so affects the 
reilatiqnship of the subsystem to the system and -the system's efforts to accommodate 



the subsystem or new program. 

Implementation Ratings of Effects 

In the spring of 1971, the Laboratory was- asked by SRI to rate each of its 
Follow Through districts on 44 variables identified by SRI. Three staff members 
completed the ratings independently. Several areas were confusing to the raters 
and consequently ratings in these areas we^e discrepant. With discussion, agree- 
ment was reached and a combined group rating was^ generated. Next, the ratings were 
factor analyzed by the Laboratory to determine which of the 44 variables fell into 
logical clusters. Six clear factors emerged from the factor analysis and were 
given .the following labels: 

Factor V: Degree to which the district holds simi lar. educational orientation 
to REP. . 

Factor 2: Degree to which district's physical facilities and .materials meet 

REP's requirements. 

Factor 3: Degree of district administrators' support and involvement in 

Foirow Through REP. ■ \ ' ■ * 

. Factor 4: Degree of parental participation in the education of their children. 

^ Factor 5: Degree of community parent involvement. ^ 3 

Factor 6 : Quality of medical, nutritional, and other services for child. 

It was then decided that these factors would provide a useful means for quick- 
ly eval uating. the overall implementation level of a given district. Consequently,, 
in March of 1972 a quarterly report on the Head •'Start P^l.anned Variation communities 
was submitted to the Office of Child Development which included ratings on each of 
the six factors. The ratings were based on information and impressions gathered 
by Laboratory staff members who visited the communities. A summary of - these ratings 
is presented in. Table 3.7; 



TABLE 3.7 



)Dring 1971 Ratings On Six Implementation Factors 
For Head Start Planned Variation Communities 





FACTORS" 

/ 




COMMUNITY 




1. 


Orientation of the ^ 
coirmunity to the REp ^ 


B 


P 
u 


n 
u 


E . 


2. 


Adequacy of physical facilities 


, 2 


3 
1 


3 
3 


3 
2 


3. 


Degree of administrators' support.... 


, 1 


2 


•1 


3 


4. 


Degree of parent participation; 


2 


1 


2 


2 


5. 


Degree of parent-community involvement.. 


. 1 


2 


1 


3 


6. 


Quality of child services 


. 2 


1 


3 


2. 




./ 











1 = Low, 2 Medium, 3 = High 



When we consider the effect of implementations some factors are more 
important than others. And some are more important than ptheYs at different 
times. For example, during the inception' of the program, adequate physical 
facilities and child services are critical but a sponsor has little control over 
these areas. When these areas are satisfactory, administrative support is more 
important for program implementation. 

There is another problem with these ratings- Some areas may contradict 
others. ^For example, as tf^e program objective of involving parents in the educa- 
tional process (factors 4 & 5) is achieved, administrative support for the program 
may drop due to alienation of administrators. This a^lienation may occur both 

because the. involvement of parents means a sharing of authority andbecause 
initially there may be problems due to lack of experience on the^part of parents.. 



Looking at each -factor acnoss districts gives a crude profile of the overall 
degree of program implementation- At- the end of the 1972 year,' the amount of 
administrative support (factor 3) and the degree of parent and community involve- 
ment in the educational decision-making process (factor 5) were rated low. Child 
services (factor 6) and physical facilities (factor 2) were judged adequate, and • 

the educational orientation and agreement of the community with the responsive 

principles (factor 1) were judged to be high. 

I 

Probably the most important variable,, that affects program implementation is 
the degree of administrative support. In addition to staff ratings on administra- 
tive support (factor 3), teachers and teaching assistants also reported the nature 
of the administration's attitudes towards REP (Table 3.8) in response to a- question 
on the 1970-71 Teacher/Teaching Assistant Questionnaire (see Chapter 4To7^ des- 
cription of the" questionnaire) . 

Eleven percent of the total 143 polled indicated that administrative disagree- 
ments concerning the REP existed. The disagreements were lower in Community E. 
Laboratory staff ratings . on administrative support were also the highest for 
.Community E. 

' / TABLE 3.8 



Results of Teacher and Teaching Assistant Questionnaire Item: 
"Are t^ere disagreements between you and the principal/rdministrator 
\ in the school regarding the Responsive Model?" 



B C D . E . Total 



Yes 11% 12% 14%^ 7% " 11% (17) . 

No .89% 88% 86% 93% 89% (136) 



Im plementation -- Problems and Spread Effect " 

Other information on implementation, was collected by the Lab staff. . In the 

spring of 1972, a Laboratory staff member also collected additional program 

implementation information from each Planned Variation site. Two aspecTs of this ' 

information, those dealing with implementation problems and program "spin-off" or 

spread effects , are summarized below: . . . 



Site Years working 
with Laboratory 

B .4 Years 



3 Years 



3 Years 



iiriplementation Problems 
Dealing with 



a. 



a. 



District economizing 
procedures are limit- 
ing program effecti^ve- 
ness. 



Administrative dislike 
of program and conse- 
quent lack of support 



District's push for 
"accountability" 1s 
limited to reading test 
scores/short'-term achiev- 
ment, i 



Indicators of Spread * 
Effect 

i. All -district pri- 
mary teachers re- 
ceived, sponspr con- 
. ducted training in 
REP. 

). . REP part of Model 
Cities. 

Widespread use of 

REP in kindergarteners 

across district. 

\. Model Cities adopted 
■ REP. 

). Teacher Corps", 
through' the local 
university, is train- 
ing in the REP. 

Cpmmuhi ty-controlled 
school adopted the 
REP/ 

I. District-wide elemen- 
tary area supervisors 
were trained in RtP, 
processes. 

i. REP materials being 
incorporated in Title 
I classrooms 
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Si te _ Years working 
' with Laboratory 



E' 2'^Ye'afs 



Implementation Problems 
Dealing with 



a, ,A few teachers wefe un 
' a]Dle to attend prer 
school workshops. 



b. Pressure for teachers 
to move too fast to 
implement REP. ^ 



Indicatory of Spread 
Effect 



Visibility at State 
Dept. level as an 
effective early . 
education program. 

a. State Dept. financed 
a film and slide set 
of REP to dissemin- 
ate throughout 
sta4^e. 

b. FWL staff invited to 
present program to 
'ci'ty-wide and state- 
wide audience of ' 
educators . 



Some statements can be made based on this set of information. The REP apoears. to 
have spread or proliferation effects. These range from informing other teachers 
and educators at the school district level to a broader-based information/dissemination 
effort conducted at the state level.. The REP has also been incorporated into other 
educational programs such as Title I and Model Cities.. Further; the i^roblems ^ 
associatisd with program implementation are diverse. Some oroblems arise from 
implementation itself and pressure to operational ize the REP. Others arise from, - 
district or state-wide mandates for economic streamlining or "accountability" 
demands (such as dc::ionstrating higher, test scores in reading and math). Still other 
implementation problems stem from disagreement with the two major-REP goals--the 
creation of classrooms where children are responded to and are provided with a variety 
of" activities to explore, and the active* involvement of parents in. the teaching/ 

learning and educational decision-making process. " 

I 



^ this sciction reports coiijntunity and school systeiri crTaracterist ics thai: 

•were judged directly relevant to' intplementatron of REP^, Demographic ^nd 
""^ottrer socio-economic-evironmental ^ata, and school conditions were dealt 
■^'WEh from the standpoint of their specific effects on the r^echanks of 

implementation V, and also in relation to tl^v .two basic evaluation cohcepis, 
^l-J^hjlity To At ti^^^^ (ATA) and Ability To Respond (ATR) ; y 

— ATA indices at- th--? coniirtynity level included population density v population 
changes, unemployment rates, dwelling conditions, fannly si^e.^ahd family 
structure- Cofiiparisons v;ere made across toipniuni ties and to the national 
statistics, implications of specific variables fo.r, level of ATA were discussed 
A further delineation of how specific factors interact atfect a specific 
child was highl ighted' as the logical and necessary next 'step for a ntore In-dep-t 
_ - --p.roject in the tiittJt^. ' ' 

-r- ATR characteristics of the school systems 'v;ere analyzed fgr each of the 
four communities. Teacher turnover was pointed up as important in examining 
implementation effects ^ High teacher turnbver rates decreases} the extent to • 
'rWhTch classroom adults know and respond, to the cbild.^, tiie extent^of disparity 
in ethnic composi ti>on of. adults and children in the cVas'^jrcc i was"^ discussed. : 
-~> One dramatic outcome of the R[r\>rogram is the* reduction' in this dispari ty. 

The in;plementation process^ comp1ex*was"distussed % ' a systenf and a study 
of this process was described. $u:7jBary, data v/ere discussed for all FollotJ 
~ ~ Through comm'ini ties . Next, implementation ratings of various REP components 
were made and problems and program spread effects were listed, - / 

The information included in tins chapter is sketchy. It shoul i ^ clear 
that areas were presented not because adequate data were avail abl^^'^ but rather 
to demonstrate the breadth of the problems associated wi>h documenting 
'"" implementation- ' 



CHAPTER 4 







DtStrkl HS cr n 
Program Oi rector 










i 









Thi' Child 



CLASSROOM PROCESS 

Ob ; qctiveyfor the CTassroom : 



1. Teachers and teaching assistants share ^ 
instructional and lear,iing responsibili- 
ties. 

Z. Teachers and teaching assistants/create a 
responsive environment in the clvassroom: 

ar" Room arrangement allows for freely 
^ exploring a variety of learning 

activities and for discovery learning. 

b. Learning experiences/activi ties^are 
self-rewarding and self-pacing. 
Some learning experiences are spon- 
tcjneousiand others are pre-planned. 



3. 



c. Classroom limits are made clear to ttie children and positive redirection 
is the main Lechnique used for handling inappropriate behavior. 

d. , ChiTdren engage in a variety of learning activities individually, in 

-small groups, ;or 1n large group; with or without an adult. Children 
freely express themselves and interact v/ith one another. 

Teachers and teaching assistants involve parents in classroom activities: 
parents work with children in learnings activities; they provide input to 
teachers in classroom planning. 



Data to be Presented 



Sources 



Congnuni ty 





8 


C 


D 


E 




HS FT 


HS fT 


HS FT 


HS FT 


Teachers' and teaching assistants' 
questionnaire. 


■ X 


X 


. X 

* . ... 


X 


Educational Farces Inventory 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Purdue Teacher Opinionaire 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Classroom ratings made by Program 
Advisors, 


X 


X 


X 


X 


SRI observation data 


X X' 








Learning Booth Achievement 


X 


X 




X 

... 
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Teachers VTeadTTn^A s^ j^a Self-Report 
The Laboratory designed a teacher/teaching assistant que^rtron^nalrej^;^^ 
given to all Follow Through teachers and teaching assistants in the four Planned 
Variation districts in Spring of 1971. The/questionnaire had been- pre-tested sev- 
eral months earlier with a small sample of teachers "in selected schools. 

Table 4.1 contains the basic data on sample size and return rates by district. 
Response rates were very high (about 90%-) and,, althougli the returned sample sizes 
for district D and E are only of the order o-f 15 or 16i wejeel that valid inferences 

! 

can be made for two reasons. Fir^st, the responses to /individual items mostly 

. ■ - / 

cluster around. one response option. Second, the resD&nses of teachers and of ^" 

teaiching assistants in a given district form the- same pattern. 

* ■ ■ ■ / ■ 

.This fact is- convincing evidence for success fn implementation of the 
^ objective that teachers and teaching assistants share classroom responsibil i ties . 
Given the formal training, salary, and prestige differences that one might 



expect between teachers and^^aching/assistants/, it 1s interesting to .note the 
degree, of concordance in their, grou^b" perspect/ves , Inspection of the Tables B.l 
and B 2 presented in Appendix B convinces th§! authors' that the data can be. 
pooled for the two groups, 

/ Return Rates of the Teacher/Teaching Assistant Questionnaire 



/ 



ERLC 



District 


People 




Return 


Rate 






•* 


Number 


Percent 
X 


B 


Teacher 
Teaching Assistant 




26 


Moo 

100 


C 


Teacher 
Teaching Assistant 




24 "\ 
22 


( 100 
\ 91 


D 


Teacher 
Teaching Assistant 




15 

• 16 


93 
80 


E 


Teache^^ 
Teaching Ass^istant 




16 ' 
16 


84 
87 
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Working Conditions 

The question, "Hov/ do you feel about working conditions in your classroom?'' 
was asVed in the questionnaire. Responses to specific categories of equipment, sup- 
plies, classroom space, class slchedule, salary, and planning time were solicited a'^.u 
respondents were asked to indicate a choice among "Satisfied-Mixed Feelings-Dis- 
satisfied." Space was provijSed for suggestions on how to improve working conditions 
Jn the classroom.. 

. Data for each category are presented in Table 0,1 in Appendix B. Two-thirds 
of both teachers- and tea^ching as'^istants indicated they were "Satisfied" with class- 
room working condi'tions. - Aboul 20% indicated they had "Mixed Feelings^' and some 
12% indicated they were "Dissatisfied" with working conditions. On the basis of 
these responses, it is possible to'say that^there is a great de^l of satisfaction 

with workingT^wi^di tions in the classroom. What is not clear is the degree/to which 
REP- and local conditions respectively con^'tribute.to the expressed satisfaction 

with working conditioiiS, Since the classroom was specifically mentioned in the 
question (as contrasted to working conditions in general), we can assume that a 

large percentage of teachers and teaching asTsistants are satisfied with REP class- 
room conditions . . • 

Further -inspection of Table 4.2 reveals that teacher's and teaching assistants 
;in thc^.four communities expressed similar levels of satisfaction, with Community D 
having a slightly higher percentage of '^Satisfied" responses (73%) and Community B 
a somewhat lower percentage (63%). Data presented in Table 3.7 of Chapter 3 
indicate that3e FWL staff also .perceived Coinmunity D having the most adequate 
physical facilities. / . . 

To suriiDarilze, teachers- and te?ching assistants are in general agreement re- 
garding working concfitions in the REP classrdom with most (68%, N=164) indicating 
that they are satisfied with conditions over a wide range of spebific topics. 



Teachers show greater satisfaction than teaching assist^ts with their salary. 
These data indicate that in general the Follow Throu^djl^ teachi ng staff of the four 
Planned Variatioi communities felt that their work}/ig conditions do not present any 

X / 

major .problems that would block creation of a re:sp6nsive physical environment. . 

TABLE 4.2/ 

Teacher and Teaching Assistant Satisfaction with Working Condi tions* 



Response 


B 


Community ^ 




Total 


Satisfied 


63% 


69% 73% 


71% 


68% 


Mixed Feelings 


21% 


23% '15% 


17% 


20% 


Dissati sf ied 


16% 


8% 1 2% 


12% 


12% 



• ^Itemized response summaries appear in Appendix B 

■ . * 

I 

Us e/of Responsive Educational Program Methods 

/ Teachers and teaching assistants were asked to indicate the exteni to which 

they use several REP methods in their classrooms. Nine methods or important REP 
processes were enumerated and respondents were given the response choices of 

"High-Medium-Low" to check. Summary data, are presented in Table 4.3, and complete 

data are included in Appendix B, Table B-;2.. The nine methods include: self-pacing, 

free exploration, discovery learning, spontaneous activities, self-rewarding 

4 

learning, learning centers, freedom' of choice, language experience, math workshop. 

^ In general, we can say that in the four Planned Variation districts about 50% 

of the REP classrooms have "High" implementation by teacher and teaching assistant 

self-repcrt on the nine' program. areas cbnsidered as a whole. The range of reported 

"High" implementation within communi ties v runs from about one-third to. itwo- thirds of 

• \ ■ - 

the respondents. About 40% of the respondents admit to "Medium" use of REP methods 



with a district range of from one-fourth to one-half giving this^ response. Some- 
thing less than 10% of the respondents admit to a "Low" usage of REP methods in the 
classroom, 

r. 

Summarizing, we can say that Something in excess of 90% (total f^l64) of the 
respondents claim either a "Medium" or a "High" level of usage of REP materials, 
procedures, and processes: • 

TABLE 4,3 , . ' ^ 

Teacher and Teaching Assistant Self -Report of Implementation Level ^ . . 



* 


■ .1 


Community 








Level 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Total 


High 


39% 


48% 


63% 


62% 


51% 


Medium 


50% 


42% 


32% 


34% 


41% 


Low 


11% 


10% 




4% 


no/ 



^Itemized response summaries appear in Appendix B. 



Mutual Ac c eptance of Teachers and Teaching Assistants ' 

Teachers and teaching assistants were acked the question, "How v/ell do you and 
your teacher/teaching assistant v/ork together in the classroom?" Data given in 
Table 4,4 indicate that t^^re is a great amount of rapport- between teachers and 
teaching assistants, with soiriething in excess of 95/^ of both groups indicating 
either "Extremely Well" or "Well" as their response, 



TABLE 4.4 



Teacher and Teaching Assistant Mu-twal Acceptance in the . 
-Responsive Program. Question-J^^vjJlJbw well do you and your 
teacher/ teacher assistant wo>^l?^F|ether in the classroom? 



ri 



E 



Total 



Extremely 
well 



39 (72%) 
13 (24%)- 

2 { 4%) 



28 (82%) 26 (93%) 25 (81%) 
5 (15%). 2 ( 7%) 6 (19%) 
1 ( 3%) 0 . 0 



118 (80%) 
26 (18%) 

3 (-'2?o) 



Well 



Not well 



Work with Parents 

Teachers and teaching assistants in the Planned Variation districts were asked 
two questions about their working relationship with parents. Data for the first 
question, "Do you. have volunteer parents working with children in your classroom?" , 
are given in Table 4.5. 

Teachers and teaching assistants responded similarly when the data for the 
■four cities are combined. About. two- thirds of the pooled classrooms have parent 
volunteers working with children. Since parent involvement is an important aspect 
of the REP, this outcome speaks well for implementation. Wheti the districts are 

• considered individually, it is clear that the use of parent volunteers in Community C 

■. ' I ■ ' • 

is not so highly implemented as in Communities B, D, and E. 



TABLE 4.5 



. Teacher-Parent Cooperation in the Responsive Program, 
Question: "Do you have volunteer parents working with 
■\; children in your classroom?" ' 









Community 










B 


'c 


D 


E 


• Total 


Yes 


_41 (77%) 


12 (33%) 


.25 (-89%) 


22 -{76%) 


100 {68%) 


No 


12 (23%) 


24 (57%) 


3 {]}%) 


7 (24^) 


46 ,(32%) 



1 . ... • 

. Data for the second question, "Do you explain the Responsive Model Program 

to the parents of your pupils?" are given in Tabl'e 4.6. With 86% of the teachers 

and teaching assistants responding affirmatively , we can say that this aspect of 

— >the REP has been" implemented to a high degree. 

TABLE 4.6 

Teacher and'Teacher Assistant Cooperation with Parents 
in the Responsive Program. ^^Question: "Do you explain" 
the Responsive Model to th^' pa rents of your pupils?" 



i 







Communi ty' 










B 


C 


D 


E 


Total 


Yes 


42 (85%) 


35 {90%) 


19 (73%) 


27 (93%) 


123 {m) 


No 


7 (14%) 


4 (10%) ■ 


7 (27%) 


2 (^7%) 


20 (14%) 



A considerable measure of construct validity may be claimed for this 
measure. The very fact of a persx^n responding affirmatively to this question 
indicates either 1) the explanations have in fact taken place, or 2) the 
respondent would like them to have. Ei-^ther., way-, there is congruence with REP 
goals, on "Lhe part of the respondent^-i tsel f an implementation goal, already. 
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Force Field Analysis 

As a teacher works to ifnplement responsive educational procedures > she is 
influenced by various situations, conditions, and people. These influences can 
have positive and negative effects on the extent of the- implementation of the 
program and on the quality of educational experiences a child receives. For 
example, the nature of the physical facilities in a school influences the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher and directly relates to the learning experiences a child 
has. If there is inadequate space or ina'^terial s, a child's educational experiences 
are affected- Similarily the positive or negative pressures and influences 
exerted by the school's principal or -the Program Adviso r also affect the teacher 
and ultimately the child. Teachers working with Program Advisors or principals 
who are supportive ol" and "^sensi ti ve to teacher needs will feel better about their 
roles. \ 

To assess the strength and direction of . forces that influence REP teachers, 
a special instrument was developed, ■ This instrument, presented first in Chapter 2, 
contained 13 pre-identif i ed areas of potential influence. The teacher's task was 
to indicate tne strength of each force by distributing 100 points iicross the forces 
and to rate the positive or negative direction of the force by assigning each force 
a weight from 1 to 5. J 

Average numbers of points assigned and average ratings were calculated 
separately fcjr each force for each district. The two distributions of mean' scores 
were then converted to z scores and plotted" on the force field axes. The Forces 
Instrument^as administered to all FT teachers. Data presented in. .the following 
section cover teachers only. Tiie 13 forces included on the Forces. Instrument 



I 
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are listed belpw: 



# 


FORCE 


1 . 


Prinrioal 


2. 


Centrril Of fire Admi ni strati vp Ppr<;nnnpl 


3 . 


Othpr Tparhprs 


4. 


Parpnts 


5. 


The Curricu.lum 


6. 


Testing Programs 


7. 


Statewide Mandated 


8. 


Physical Facilities 


9. 


Social Environment 


10. 


Curriculum Personnel , " 


11 . 


. Program Director 


12. 


' Program Advisor 


1-3 . 


Teaching Assistant 



Figures 4.U 4.2, 4,3, aad 4*4 show tne results of the force field analysis 
calculated separately fon each district. Figure 4.5 shows force data aggregated 
for all four PV Communi'ties . . 

The upper right-hand quadrant of the /orce field shows forces 'that are 
perceived by teachers to be both positive and influential. It is clear from 
the separate district plots and from the aggregated'^lot across districts that 
the teaching jas'sistants (Force #13) and the Program Advisors (Force #12) represent 
strong positive influences. 

These data demonstrate that the Laboratory's delivery system (working through 
th& Program Advisor) does have a positive influence on the classroom teacher. The 
principals, but to a lesser extent than the PAs, or the teaching assistants, also 
appear in this ''high-positive" quadrant. This position of principals on the force 
field is consistent across districts except for E. In CoiRnunity using district 
norms, principals are perceived by teachers 'as a positive but somewhat less 
influential group. , . . 

Forces that appear in the upper left-hand quadrant of the force field are 
of particular program/concern. These forces are above average in influence, 
but negative or inhibiting as seen by the teachers. These force:; act negatively 
on -program development and institutionalization. . _ 



^ FORCE 



1. Principal 

2. Cen. Off. Ad. Persnl 

3. Other Teachers 

4. Parents 

5. The Curriculum 

6. Testing Programs 

7. statewide -'Mandates 

8. Phys . Facilities 

9. Soc. Environment 

10. Curr. Personnel 

1 1 . Program Director 

12. Program Advisor 

13. Teaching Ass't 



HIGH 
INFLUENCE 



+2 



NE&ATHE -2 
INFLUENCE 



\ 



® 



@ 



-2 



LOW 
INFLUENCE 



A2- 



POSITIVE- 
INFLUENCE 



Figure 4.T. Plots of z scores for forces .that iTCflu^nce 

teachers -in Community B (N-41) using local norms, 
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1/ 



1^ 



FORCE 



1. Principal 

2. Cen. Off. Ad. Persnl 

3. Other "Teachers 

4. Parents " 

5. The Curriculum 
'6. Testing Programs 

7. Statewide :'andates 

8. Phys-. Facilities 

9. Soc. F.nvi ronment 
10; Curr. Personnel 

1 1 . Program Di rector 

12. Program Advisor 

13. Teaching Ass ' t 



HIGH . 
INFLUENCE' 



+2 



NEGATIVE - 
INFLUENCE 



-2 



® 



® 



® 



+1 



® 
® 



® 



® 



POSITIVE 
INFLUENCE 



LOW 
INFLUENCE 



Figure 4.2 Plots of z scores ■ j<- ."orces that influence 1, 
teachers in Community C (M=i6) using local nonnS-.-v 
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FORCE 



^> Principal 

2. Cen.; Off. Ad. Persnl. 

3. Other Teachers 

4. Parents 

5. The Curricuiuin 
6< Testfhg Programs 

7. Statewide ."idndates 

8. Rhys. ^Facil i ties , 

9. 3oc. Envi ron,iie,nt 
TO. Curr. Personnel 

1 1 . Program Director 

.12. Program Advisor 

13. Teaching Ass ' t 



NEGATIVE 
INFLUENCE 



o © 



HIGH 
INFLUENCE 



+2 



® 



® 



IS)- 



@ 



+1 



© 



.+1 




LOW 
INFLUENCE 



jLL. positive 
influence 



Figure 4.3 Plots of z scores for forces that .infl uence 

; teachers in Community d' (il=]5}.-,using local norms. • 



a FORCE 



1. Principal 

2. Cen. Off. Ad. Persnl 
3'-^ Other Teachers 

4. Parents 

5. The Curriculum ■ • 

6. Testing Programs 

7. Statewide Mandates 
8.. Phys. F^cllittes 
9.. Soc. Environment 

10. Ciirr. Personnel , 

11 . Program Director 
IS-. Program Advisor 
13. Teaching Ass't ; 



NEGATIVE ::2^ 

INFLUENCE 



-1. 



© 



HIGH 
INFLUENCE 



+2 



© 



+1 




LOW 
INFLUENCE 



® 



Jtl 



+2 



POSITIVE ~ 
INFLUENCE 



figure 4.4 Plots q'^ z scores for forces chat influence 

teachers in Community-^ (^=2"^) ^sing local norms. 
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1 . ^r1_nci2a1' 

2. Cen. Qf. h.. Persnl 

3. :ther Teachers 

4. Parents 

5. . Thfil£urricu\jm ^ 

6. Testing Prorrams ' 
7.. Statewide Vandates 
8. PJiys. Tjitili ties ; . 
9- ^oc. EnlvironTient 

IC. Curr. Personnel ,, 

1 1 . 'rog^rarij Di regtor 

12. rrqgr^in. Advisor* 
'13._ teaching Ass*t^ 



NEGATIVE ^ 
INFtiiENCE 



a- 



\ 



. HIGH 
INFLUENCE 



-2 



^ LOW ' 
INFLiJENCE- 



•r. 




POSITIVE; 
INFLUENCE 



- Flgure'4.5 Plots of z scores: for. forces that Infliiertce ^ 
" teachers for four PV^Co^mmuni tie locail norms \ 
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^io cU'^r force emerges as be i;)^ strongly negative to teachers. To sonie 
t?At^nt, the schooTs physicarfacilities (#8) in- Communities C and E and the 
social envtrpfanent (#9) in Ccjir*unitie%^ and/G are perceived as bothv negative' 
and iiif luential forces. 

In ali coninuni ties the central office administration 
prqgrisnis (r'5),v and statewide ma nqates (#7) are perceived ej< 
Tnese factors do not* however, represent relatively strong 
teachers' viewpoint. 



(#2), tb^ testing 
s very 'negative . 
forces from the 



^ Tm lower right-hand quadrant shows forces that^ teachers rated as positive 
but vn'th little influence, in three coauBunitles the projgram director appears 
ifi this area. The exception is Community C where the program director is 
per:ce;iv^d as exerting a strong posjtiye influence. ' 

The positions of forces v/ithin communities and the comparisons of force 
positions ^nd patterns of forces among various coniriur;ij;Tes contribute important 
vnforniatlon for both prpgram evaluation .and develo^^ ^ ^ _ 

Of even more value is the infonriat ion contained in force fields jj^veloped at 
the school level/ This level of analysis will allow REP personnel to identify weak 
areas in the implef^ehtatiori process as seert by the teacheir ahdTtp^evelop techniques 
tO; redace these .problems* ' ^ _ ' ■ . 

Further analysis of these data will also involve calculating farce fields 
for Individual communrties usina across -comrnunity norming data. Th\is analysis' 

11 allow the forces as a cluster to range on the force field and not 'be constrained 
Ml. the 2 score transfpnriatien process. \ 

i^ihen £ scores'are developed for a coRi?iunity» about half the forces usually 
spoear above tHe horupntal axis and half appear to the left of the vertical axis. 
.When we use national norips to deteraiine z scores*: this restriction is not 
operative;:; Therefore^ particular communities' forces cffn range and hypothetical ly 



can all appear in onTy^one quadrant . This will allow the developers another way 
to compare the force field in one community with other communities. 

For example, the ''principal" force was examined in closer detail. ''Principals 
(Force >1) ^represente^^ a positive, influential .force on the PV communities as*" 
a group (Fiaure 4.5). Inspection i^n tv;o conwunities at the school level (usirtg 
national norms) shows that some principals exert a very positff^influenCe, ^ 
whereas othprs exert a very negative influence. / 

Figure 4.6 shows these individual school plots for schools in Coninunities D 
and E. The capital letters shov/n .on Figure 4.6 indicate where all the teachers 
in each coniriunity located the "principal" force, ^ 

When compared to all forces rated by all teachers in all conrnunities, the 
"principal" force Jn Community D generated a positive influence in every school. 
Principals in Coniiiunity Ey-.hGwever, when' compared to national data, are perceived' 
by the teachers in four of the six schools as representing a relatively negative 
force. Therdifference in spread on the high-low influence. continuum is also 
demonstrated in the'^figure. The schools with principals rated as having .^he 
highest and lowest .degre^ of influence.aie both in Community D. Community JE 
principals are rather clustered on the^ vertical continuum. The patterns for the 
"principal!' forces 1ft the tv/o commofilties Wffer considerably and arjs visible in 
the figure. 

These data point to the complexities of the implementation process at the 
classroom level and, in particular^- to the influences that affect a classroom 
teacher 's -ro'fe and behavior. The informatison collected by the Forces Ins^^rufi^erit " 
and the preliminary force field analysis reported seem to be important arsti's for 
conSi:idterdtion in evaluating Planned Variation programs. 
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1 Principal force plotted by schools in PV Districts 
and E- Q using national norms. 
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Follow Through Teacher Morale \ 
Given V'Q experimental nature of the Follow Through REP, it is o: interest to 

know whether or \yjt the demands of the program have an effect on teacher morale,. 

The kLP has instituted a different concept of classroom organization, admi ni^s tractive 

heirarchy, curriculum and materials requirements, parental involvement, and teacher/ 

f 

teaching assistant relationships. |t seems reasonable to hypothesize that teacher 
morale might be affected one my or another to the extent that the REP differs from 
the teaching stand'ards that were traditional in the'local district. 

As part of an uttempt to measure teacher morale, the Purdue Teacher Opinion- 
aire (PTO) v;as administered in the spring of 1972 to a sample of Follow Through 
teachers in the four Planned Variation communit/es. , The PTO is a one-hundred it^m 
inventory designed to provide sub-scores that 'indicate the^ general level of a 
f^acher's moiale on ten scales which cover a/broad range of school -related topics. 
The PTO was standardized on a sample of 3023 teachers in Indiana ajnd Oregon, The 
nature of this sample is noyreparted in detail, but there are reasons for believing^ 
that it 'as different rrom the Planned Variation sample, v/hich serves primarily low 
^ocio-econon:ic areas in large and medium-sized cities. 

Tho basic data are presented in Table 1.7 where means and standard deviations 
are given for the four Planned Variation communities and for the PTO norming sample.^' 
An analjr^^i^ of variance test across the four districts for each of the PTO sub-soores 
rind for the total score is also presented. 

The data ^or the Planned Variation communities are not very different from^ the 
;)jrted for the^T^O norm group wheti^the toi 1 scores are compared, for the 
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ton sub~r :nres the data also appear to be not very different except that eight of 
the ten sub-s ;ores are slightly higher fo*^ the Planned Variation teachers taker as 
a whole. We eel that, given the nature of the PTO norm group, the^.e rpsults 
are favorable to the Planned Variation teachers are not very different from the 
norm gioup. ..ithin the lirri.ts of the PTO and the Planned Variation sample, we 
feel the data indicate that Planned Variation tPachers are about as satisfied 
with thei r' ei: ..loyment and professional circumstances as the PTO norming teachers. 

Analysis of the PTO data across d i stri cts ^ Indicates that there is a significant 
difference for the three sca'^e^ epresenting "Rapport Among Teachers," "Teacher | 
Salary," and "Teacher Load." Though there are differences an\ong the four communities 
on the "Rapport Among Teachers" and "Teacher Salary" scales, inspection of the 
community means indicates that seven of the eight means are above their respective 
PTO normi ng means . 

Everything considered, we can report that ^-.-acher morale in the four REP 
convnualtles is nol very different from the morale of a large, but rather different, 
sample of teachers who labor under presumably different circumstances. This may 
indicate that a new program such as the REP, whic.'i deviates radically from the 

I 

traditional model, can be implemented without having severe negative effects onl 
teacher morale. * • 

Head Start Classroom Ratings 

At the end of the 1970-71 school year, the Head Start Program Advisors of each 

of the four Planned Variation 'coimunltles evaluated the implementation level of each 

eld >room. They rated each classroom for the beginning and the end of the school 

9 

year on nine areas of REP procedures plus an overall implementation. The rating was 
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constructed on a ^ive-point scale: 

"1" means low, minimum standards are not met; 

means below average', 

"3" means average--some procedures in the area implemented; 
some not implemented; 

"4' means above average; 

"5" means high, all procedures in the area implemented. 
T- le 4.8 indicates the average rating across all Head Start classrooms in all 
Planned Variation communities for the beginning and the end of the 1970-71 school 
year. The Pr jyram Advisor in Community E did not provide any evaluation data for the 
beginning of t\K school year. Therefor^', for Conrnunity E there is no indication 
of the cnarige of implementation level from the beginning of the year to the end ' 
of the year. For all other comjnuni ti es , such a change is indicated. 

Tne ProcjraiK Advisors in all four communities felt that their teaching staff 
had implemented !T.P procedures at a level that was -above average by the end of the 
1970-71 schoel year. T^^overdll year-end rating for comrnunities D, C, D, and E 
was 4.1, 4.::, 1.2 and 4.0 (all above average). Comparing only the beginning of the 

^ year rating, Cam.nuniLy Q cl as.^f ooirs were rated slightly below averaae in all areas, 

\ 

\ 

Com.Muni :y 3 (.lassrooms were rated ;linntly below average in six of the nine areas, 

whoreas "ommunity P c"i cis'>)^oomv: woru* rated average in all areas. 

f 

Teachers ^/ere given '.lightly hi ghcr ratings in the areaa^cf "Classroom Control" 
^ard "Learninc Relationships" i n teaching assistant: 

The Progrc^m Advisors gave the, beginning of the year rating at the end of the 
sc' ' jcjr, l*:us, :hey had to rely on memory of the teachers' earlier potformance. 
Neverthe VM: > , t.!ie rat tiigs do reflec/ whether the Program Advisor feels the teacher 
has improved '.n her use of PXP procedures during the year. In short, tl^e data 
presented in Tabl(,» 4.8 give a general picture of how well ti^e REP proc;eci^res were 

.. ■ ■ . \' . 

^^^^ . \ . . 
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implemented, c^: judged by each Program Advisor in her community. The Head Start 
classrooms im| lemented the REP procedures at a level that was considered above 
average by tht respective Program Advisor in each community. 



TABLE 4.8 

Head Start Classroom Rating .n 
Planned Variation Communities 
1970-71 



Conmuni ty 



Responsive Piocess 


B 

(N--8) 
Beg. End^ 


Ch. 


(N= 
Beg. 


C 

12) 
End 


Ch. 


D 

(N=6) 
Beg.i End 


Ch. 


{N=9) 
Be\. End 


Room arrange;i!ent , 


3 


3 


.1 


0. 


8 


2 


3 


3.9 


1 . 


6' 


4.0 


4 


3 


0.3 


- Nl . 3 


Facilities 


3 


3 


4 




0. 
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3.8 


1 . 
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3.5 
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0.8. 


_ - 4 '.6 


Cl assroom coritrol 
(teachers) 


2 


3 


4 


3 


2. 
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4.1 


1 . 
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3 
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Classroom control 
( teaching assistants) 
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1 ■' 
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2 
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(teaching assistants) 
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1 . 
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1 . 
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Freedom of cmldren 
to come and go 
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The i tanford .Resear c h Institute Classroom Observation In str ument 

This section focuses on classroom observation data collGcted by tho Stanford 

K^'search Institute (SRI). The underlying rationale for presenting these date 'is the 

belief that the experiences which a child has in the classroom both offer evidence 

of program ip.pl ementation and are, in and of themselves, valuable outc'"''^^s of the 

'program. For exam'ple, one process variable, explored is child-initiated interaction. 

If we find that REP Planned Variation childreiji are initiating interaction more 

frequently than comparison children, t;hiS'not only indicates that the program i^ 
heing iftip lemcnted successfully in this area, but the very fact that the children 

ate irutiating interaction in the classroom is a valid outcome in itself. 

The Classroom Observation Instrument (COI), develX)ped by SRI, is a coiitplox 

M^strument designed to be administered by a trained observer. The COI is a 

sophisticated instrument which provides three types of information, .The first, the 

Physical Dv.ironment Information se'-tion, is filled out once for a given classroom 

and yields infonna^tion about roCn a.^^rangenient , classroom displays, building condition, 

playground facilities, etc. The second, the Classroom Check! ist (CCL), is filled 

out four times an hour and provK:<'s information about ongoing activities' an^ the 

grouping of children and toacj.ni s \r, the classroom. 

The final portion of the fr.slrument y called the Five-Minute Observation (rMO)v 
J ■ " ■ ■ 

ri the most iniportant pert of the M:strumert and will be thQ focus for this report. 

Four times. an hour, ini?;edvtely folioiviig the recording of the CCL, t^e obser'vei- 

f*-Lords for f)ve minult-s c}as.roov) behavior in interaction units. Cach interaction 

' / - ' 

ur,n .ortofns I'our parts. "UV.. 'To Whom," "What," and ''How." The fi^rst two-parts 

\ 

tel^ who the initiator dn;i the receiver of the action v/as. The third classifies 

the action, and the fourth give5i additional information about the^ action. 

>■ * 

The SRI Classroom Observal4on ln<^> trument was designed to evaluate implementation 



objectives of a number of different Head Start and Follow Through prograi^is, of 
which the REP is just one. Consequently, all of the variables which the instrument 
measures are not of equal importance to all programs, since the programs have 
differing objectives. Only .those variables which relate to a giver. prcgransS 
ifiipleinefitatiion objectives can appropriately be utilized in evaluating the effective 
ness of that progrc'.n. 

Uat^i on Heed Start Cl assrooms ^ 

Iit^April^ 1970, a locally recruited and specially trained SRI field wor^ker 
observed five Head Start classrooms (three Kesponsive Program and two comparison) 
in Community B using the SRI Classroom Observat'ion Instrument (CGI). 

Table 4.9 contains data on process variables which relate to tha objectives 
fjf the REP. These include child-initiated interaction, adult-initiated interaction, 

direct or choice requests, child informing self with material, an-^ adult- 
-initiated Interact'fon witn individual child. Observation data are presented for 
both TIEP and comparison classrooms. 

Child-Initiated I ntera c tion vs. A d ult-Initiated Inter action. The imst ^ 
significant finding in terms of program implementation is an indication that there 
is a greater proportion of chi Id-ini tiated interaction in REP Head Start classroorps 
tf^an In comparison classrooms. Of 3,511 interactions recorded In REP classrooms, 
164<^, ur 471, were chi Id- initiated and 1243. or were adul t-ini t ia ted. In 
comparison classrooms the pattern -h^s reversed: of 2,504 Interactions recorded^ 
2iX were rhi Id- initiated, 43X were adult-initiated. These resuU.s suggest 
sucut^ssful implementation of the program in this^ domain. 

yH-^I'ii of Child- ini tiated Interaction. It Is possible to analyie further 
the quality of child-i-^Hiated interaction -by examin1n9^.;What kinds of interaction the 
children are initiating.' One categorization c?* child-ini tiated interaction is direct 
vs choice request^.. A "direct request" is a question or a statement w:th a specl- 

i 
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fic acceptable response (e.g. > 'Teacher, . I want to paint"^. A "choice reouest^ 

ojebtion that is open-ended "in the sense of having more than one acceptable 
response (e.fj., "Teacher, what do you think I have in the bag?"), 

in the RLP classruoms 81 (266 of 3511) of the total interactions were child- 
inituted direct or choice requests as compared to 2. {4G of 2574) Tor comparison 
cl issrooins. When calculated ^r- a prrcentage of Just the chi Id- i ni tiated interdctions 
cniU). direct or choice requests we^^e j6'o (266 of 1644) of the total chi'ld-inUiated 
mtLMVirtions in REP classrocmi, and 5" (46 of 786) :n comparison classrooms. Looked 
at '-her way, the dat^ show tnat there is n;ore child question-asking behavior in 
KlF ^assroorro , a conclusion whi-.'i soeaks positively for program iir.plementofion . 
Another category of chi 1 d- i ni t^i ted ■ i nteraoti on i^ behaviors in which the 
inuid.os interaction with the physical environment, i.e., with toys, games, 
^ook^, etc. In REP classrooms, because there is an emphasis on free 'Jxplor'ation, 
d ureater nun»t)er of observations in this category were expected. The results, 
however, are equivocal. When the occurrence of child-initiated interactions with 
the envi ronir»ent is taken as a percentage of the total, in the REI- classrooir.s this 
xtype of behavior occurred 22" {^.93 of 3511) of the tif?ie and in coniparison classrooms 
13: (451 of 2574)^of the time,- Mo^ever, when the occurrence of child-initiated 
interactions with the envi roiv^:enl is taken as a percentage of just child-initiated 
interactions » the fiyure for the Ri P classrooms 48^;. (783 of 1644) and for the 
COii!parisof> classrooms 60. (451 <yi 7o6). 

An import^MU typ*^ of chi tc- ■'^i tialed interaction occurs whe^t a child jnfonns 
!i^m-,elf with materials .*nU are in the classroom. A total of 114 observations 
nkitie 5n the iXP cl:i:»srooms w^i'e .Jas*iified ^-y "child informing himself with material 
while t^^re v/ere Jiero {0] such observations in the comparison classes* These 
data suggest tnat the REP's ccjective^of facili ^>at1ng children's le^rnino thrqugh 
interaction with their envirc/pment is being implemented in PXP classrooms. 



TABLE 4.9 

Ai7X)unt and Kind of Interaction in Resjionsive 
and in Comparisdn Head Start Classrooms 





RESPONSIVE 'PROGRAM 


COMPARISON 


Type of Interaction 


Number 


% of 
Total 


% of Child- 
Initiated 
Interactions 


Numb v.- ' 


% of 
Total 


% of Child- 
Initiated 
Interactions 


TOTPL 


3511 






2574 






PLL CHILD-INITIATED 


1644 


-47-S 





786 


20% 





Child direct or 
choice request 


265 


■—■^ ^ 

. 8% 


16% 


46 • 


■•J If/ 




Child with physical 
envirpnment 


783 






451 


18% 


^ mi 


Child informing ^ 
self with material 


. 114 














r 


- -. 


% of Adult- 
Initiated . 
Interactions 






% of Adui t- 

Initiated 

Interactions 


ALL A€ULT- 
INITIATED _ 


,1243" 


35«. 




1104 . 


m 




AduH with individual 
child 


m 






489 


19:1: 


r 

44x 


T6TAL 


35 M 


- 




2574 







Note: Percent|;ges do not total 100 as those 
intsraclion categories* which do not 
directly apply to the Responsive 
/ ... Program have been omitted. 
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()ual 1 ty of AduU-Ini tiated Int eraction . The REP also has implications for . 
the nature= of adui t-ifn tiated interaction. . Because the REP emphasizes that the 
dduU should respond to the child as an individual, it was expected -that the teacher^ 
and otheiradults would ini tiate activity with an individual childjwre often in the 
REP classrooHiS than in comparison classes. The 'Observation data show that in the ^ 
REP 2? {772 of 3S11) of the total interaction was adult-Initiated interaction with 
an individual clJId; in comparisor; classroorfis the percentage of the total inter- .* 
action was 19; . When the amount of adult-initiated interaction Wi th^'an individual 
child is yiewod as a percentage of just the adult- initiated interaction, in REP c . 
cldSvroQ^^^s 62 of the adul t-inttiated interaction W2§ wtjth an iiridiyidual ch1T<^; 
and in-'coiiipaVison classrows 44% pf .the adult-initiated irv^eVaCtioo w \f i th an ^ ^^^^^^ 
individual child- These figures, suggest that the REP classrocnis were successful . 
in focusing adult interaction on the individual chiTd^ '/ 




iSiJ^L Through Ola ssrooms i 

. - - ' ' ' ':s . . .• ' 

i>ur;t.ng thfj Spring of 1971»^"SUI obse^rverobserved stx REP Follow Throu^^^^^^ 
cUs^:rooo.i; jn ;Qn5nuni ty B.. Comparable classrooins in CdninunUy B .wore ;not available * 
for observat-io'i; therefprev two similar classrooms were selected in a 'neighbor ing , 
ci ty to compU^i.ient the six classrooms observed' in ^Cfrtnunity B, / The ariielysis which • 

^Tbljows must necessarily assume, that SRi cai^fullv considered the bpticns available . 

- - ./■■■. 7 T . 

. ^ • y ^ ■ ... 

':tor contrast purposes and then chose th.i^^most suitable candidates. v. ^ '" . 

- _ , ;* . . ■ ■" ■ . ' .... "7' • - 

k\a\^AS^^)f R£p .Fol-low ThrQugh' Cl assroorns in Conununity B > The discussiort 'r:-^ 

v/hTch foilows is based on mean ^0^eque^cies of what was observed during the Five- 

Minute Observation periods, ^me ir^an frequency is computed by suji^nin^i all F^K).*s ; - 

:for a given c)i.issroom and ^Ivi^ding by the number of FMO'^s for a particular item. . . . 

For this analysis betweerf 16 *nd 39 FMO's were completed per classroomT ^ Through . 

the technique jf factor analysis v SRI has reduced the large amount of obseryatioa, 

data to 4^1 vatiables which represent interpretable constructs/ fhe following 

analysis is based oh;28 of these variables: See Table4J0 for' the raw data>; • . \ ^ 

Before we discuss ythe relSionship; of the 23 FMO factors, w^j shoul^^rientiqn 

the adult-child ratio' in the c1|5srcom.. One facet of th^ ^EP is' the ernpl6)^iit : 

In the classrooin of full -tinie paid teaching assistants ho are usually parents 

/of enrolled children) to suppleinent the a.ctiyjyti'es of th^; nrfterl - In ih% R^^^ 

every effort is made to utiTize the teaching' assistant as^^a teaching resource in, 

hor oivn'right.. Although this eomitment is not always i^onored, the teaching ass1s-f 

twt is more than a mere helper \^ho straightens i up , cleans the chalk board* and - - 

serves snacks. tSiis is the substance of the idea of ijnplejnentationl The presence ' 

of the teaching assistant cleaf f rom tne data"^ (hi adult-child ratios for 

Community B presented in Tablo 4^,10.; / ' v ^ ~ : * ; 
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■ . / /■ ■ ■ ■ - .... ■ 
■ ir^' ■ .. ■ . 

The'/ratio of 'children to adults averages about 9:1 for the REP classrooms and 

° ! I ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

about for the comparison classrooms . Though . this contrast indicates a. favorable 
ratio /for the REP, it also may influence the, data for the 28. observation variables. 
For i/nitance, the observer may tally more incidents of "adult communi ca"^i on, focus , 
smal y group'' for the -REP class robtii simply because there are more adults with whom to 
.fQr|/i/small groups, if such is the case, and it is, then one aspfect of the REP can 
be'^s^aid to be implemented and working. It-can also be claimed .that t0s aspect 
of/ /the program has been recorded and validated repeatedly by an independent evalua- 

A Comparison of Responsive Program Classrooms with Traditional Classrooms on 
Hected S RI Observation Constructs . As indicated by the headings in Table 4.10, 

IJ ■ ■ - - • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • 

/observation data were, gathered for three kindergarten and three first-grade class- 
'^ooms in-U^mmunity B and two kindergarten non-Fol low Through cpmparison classrooms 
^in a neighboring city. The number of classrooms seems small, but we will use a 
comparing procedure which is independent^of sample size.. , 

The questions we would Ijke to answer are: . ^- 

1. Are there differences among the eight observed classrooms which might 
show up when the 28 constructs are examined as a whole? ' i 

2. Do sub-sets of the SRI constructs' which are of differing degrees of . 
importance to the REP distinguish between the REP and the« comparison program? 

3. Which individual SRI constructs distinguish the REP classrooms from. the 

• • ■ ■ ■ . p , • : . , ■■ / : 

comparison classrooms? . 

In answer to Question on_|, we must reason thusy' If each of the. constructs 
purports ;to measul^e the relat-ijve frequency of dcdurrent^ of an event of interest, < 

and if we orcler the direction of the frequency /of events in a way* that is predic- 

■'^ ■ • ' • '■ ■■ ■ . / /.. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

table from tte logic of the/REP, then if the/REP is truly different from the 



comparison^/Prograni the increased frequejlQy of events ought" to show up statistically. 
We ranked/ the eight classrooms from,,o.ne to eight with one co<;respondihg to the. 

loweit' frequency and eight correspyhdtng to the highest Vrequency for each of the 28 
.constructs. We th^n used the non-paranietric Friedman two-way analysis of variance 
by -ra'nKs statistical proced^ire /fWinerp 1971J to analyze -column (or classroom) 
differences in 6bserved activity. / " • 
i Xhedata yield a Friedrtan statistic of 14.47 which is distributed as chi- 

^ . • ; ■ /■ ■ " ■ ^ - 

square with 7 degrees of /reedoni and has a p<.05. We may infer that there is a. 

difference^'between REP classrooms and the cpmpari son classrooms observed in Community 

r /' ■ / ' ' ■ ' . ' ' 

B. The mean ranks a rq/ presented in Table 4.11 and in graph 'form in Figure 4.7, 

■/'/■;'/■■■■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 
.where we have grouped the K/and Ist-grade classes for convenience, with means of the 

" ^ • i ■/ - /. ■ ■■■ ■ ■ / ■ ' 

group ranks indicated for /comparison purposes. Inspection of . the means in the 

table and in p\e graph that the main difference between the REP and com- 

parison program is at^ the "kindergarten, level. Post hoc comparisons will not be ■ 

performed. IWe /Will rest , our case here, making the point that the SRI observation - 

cons true ts| wt]en considered as a whole, do differentiate the particular classrooms 

reported.f / ■ • . 

^ Que^'tibn two.'can be answerea th'^^ same way question one was answered,^ We 

have divnded the constructs into three ;^g^^^ the implications the 

REP mayfhave for the construct and vice-versa; The groupings are indi.cated by the 

codes i?t^;B,-and C tn the column labeled Code in Table 4.10. -The mean- ranks are^ 

given /in Table 4.10 along with the Friedman statistics. :^ 

fs it turns out, the ten constructs judged to be most important to the REP 

had ^i'Friedm^n statistic. of 15-28 which, with 7 degrees of freedom,' has "a p<c.05. 

On this level df grouping the SRI constructs, can be said to differentiate among / 

'i. ■ . ' ' \ • ' . - J 

' \ - ■ ■ .■: ^ 

clas'srooms. Inspection of Figure 4.8 will confirm that again the major difference , 
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appears to be between kindergarteners. The mean of the group ranks has been 
indicated for comparative purposes. 

For the twelve^ constructs judged to have "moderate'^ importance for the REP, 
the Friedman statistic was not significant; however, inspection of the gro'up mean 
ranks in Figui^^e 4.9 indicates that differentiation may be also taking place along > 
the lines of the most important constructs discussecl above. ! / - 

For the six constructs judged to have minimal importance* for the REP the ' ' 

Friedman statistic was not signif i.cant. Inspection uf figure 4. -lO shows admixed 

distribution of meap ranks and group mean ranks, indicating the inability of this . 
. , * ' " ■ '^j. 

• ' " ■ ■ ■ ' \ — - ■ , 

group of SRI constructs to differer^tiate classrooms. % * 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

Question three (Which individual SRI constructs distinguish the Responsive. 

classrooms from the comparison cl assropms?j,..-^n* be ans|ered by applying the non- 
parametric >!ann-VJhi tney IJ test to each item to test whelher the. two groups iOf 
classrooms have been drawn from the same population. 

The results of this analysis are presented in Table 4.10 where it will be seen 
that eight of the' ^ variables have U statistics with probabilities, of less than .10.' 
When these .items are classified by their importance to the REP it is found that seven 
are of moderate ..or great importance and one is not very important to tjhe program 
as a wH^le. Indeed, it can be. argued that the latter .iitemg although not conceptually 
important, is indicative of implementation. The fact that patterns of interaction 
in the^jREP classroom have been changed may give the observer "morev;,to observe" than . 
in the traditional classroom where student/ are usually arrangied more rigidly in 
rows. • . " ' 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the above analysis: © ■ 
1. Data collected using the SRI observation procedure do di;^ferentiate 
•betwee/'planned. Variation Community B and a neighbortng gontrast community. 



2 --a. The sub-set of constructs judged to be most important to the implementa- 
tion of the REP differentiates between Responsive classrooms and comparison classrooms. 
Since these are the variables , that reflect stated REP objectives, this finding is 
useful in determining whether or not the REP is being implemented. The REP has 
been implemented and has brought about. desirable -chaw^e In the classroom^ 

2. -b. The sub-set-of constructs judged to be of lesser importance to the REP 

failed to differentiate between Responsive and comparison classroojus » although the 

. , ■ / 1/ • ■ 

constructs of moderate importance manifest a trend \r\ the p;redicted direction. 

3. On an item level it was found that of the 28 SRI variables, eight 
differentiated the REP classrooms from' the comparison classrooms on the basis of 
■a" statistical test; Children in the REP classrooms asked more questions. There 
Were also more occurrences of one child teaching another child. These data are 
consisjtent with the Head Start SRI observation data. As with the Head Start 
observation data, the Follow Through classroom observaltion data also provide 
evidence of implementation of the REP. 
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Figure 4.8 Mean ranks for REP and comparison classrooms 
on' ten SRI obseifvation constructs-judged to be of niost importance 
to REP implementation. . v f 
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on twdlve observation constructs judged to be of moderate^ 
importance to REP implementation; . 
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learning Booth Implemeatatiq^^^ 

The Cearniyjg Booth Is a pre-structured learning activity for kindergarten 

\ • p . . ■ ■ 

children in HEP jclassropins , A Laboratory publication, ''Guide for Ledrning Booth 
Attendants*' (Baizes et al, 1970), describes the objectives and the actiyitfes of 
the Learning Booth in detail. Briefly, a Sooth Attendant would ask each kinder- 
gartener ohce a jciay about two or three times a week if he or she would like to 
play v/ith a typei^ri ter. j If the child agrees, the attendant leads the child to a 
booth equipped with an rd]lectric typewriter and other related materials. The child 
can play with thel typewrl ter for 10 minutes if he wishes; he can also leave early 
or extend his time. The Booth Attendant can also stop playing with the child at 
the typewriter when he notices that"" the child' begins |:o lose interest. Appendix C 
includes a description of the entire sequenq^ of the Learning Booth activities, 
and notes on. the Learning Booth Program in each of ^the four Planned Variation 
coniitunities J as documente<| by the Laboratory Learning Booth trainer. 

Table 4M2 presents the 1971-72 children's Learning Booth achievement and ^ 
caps u^e:^ notes on the Learning Booth Program in eacH conmiunity. Children in 

f . y ■ ' ■■ ■ 

1 : . . . ' . — . ■ ■ 

. CoriBT! initie^ B, C/and p -achieved above the- standard set by the Laboratory {that 
75% of the children reach Phase III (3-4) at the end of the school year),. Cormiu- 
nity E had a lower achievement compared to the standard, due partly to the destruc- 
tion by fire of Lea-rning Booth materials during the ^school year. Booth programs 
have been operational in Cormiunities B, and D for four years. The tooth program 
in Community E has been in operation 'for only t^ree years. Tables in Appendix C 
show child performance for each year 6f booth operation for each community. The 
increased percentage! of .children perforpiing at the more advanced stages over the 
yeajr? is a clear trend for each of the -four conmunitieS. in spite of the destruc- 

.tibn of booth materials in Community E, child perfonnance levels for Community E 



are comparable to the third-year child perfomance levels uiada by children 
Co!?«tuftU1er B, C, and D. 5 , sho-c.TM3nit1es B, C. and 0 have good llearnlng 
Jooth programs, and Coreiunlty t H <(eve,lt»ping similarly ' ' 

Learning Booth perfon ice is refatec! to problem-solving j^nd the developmenl: ';j 
of spec} He, dernonslrabU language-re ]af;ed skills. This assumi)tion has been^ • 
st/pportod by findings frow other REP Rsllo^ fhrough districts which indicate 
Mwl achievement in the Learning Booth is related to perfonijance-oii a standardized 
^reading test (R^ydor. 1972). \ ^ ' • - 
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^ ; . ■> TABLE.A.l^. . ■ • ' ■ X : ■ 

Percent of KTndergar*ten Children Achieving at Various 
Phases of the Booth Sequence at the End of the 1971-72 
School Yeair' and Capsule Notes on Program Operation in 

' 1971-72 • - V : 
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100 100 96 79 45 17 A compete^nt new Senior Booth 

" y , .r Attendant; half of the ; 

■ Booth Attendant^ were ne^;* ^ : 

' . .V Booth Attendants and tea:ching 

^ ^ a^%istants work half-time, at 

/' ^\^tp''- each job; good a'dministrGitive 
"^^ ' ; ■ support V / ' , 

100 ' 100' loo .99 84- 46 . ; Exe^lferrt Boo thr Attendants; 

i '\ / ' little job turnover; good 

' administrative support; teachers 
. - . \ ' use information from the 



i ; ^ V t^earning Booth to assess 

9 ; . y . c^ ^ 

■ ; \ . communication between Boo • 

/ ^ ^ - \ A^^ndants and teachers. 

0 lOOv^V 9^ 92 85 y^ 81 68 I Senior Booth Attendant 

■ ' ^ ^ ejcperi^nced and competent^ 

. / , *1 only ^0 of the 8 Booth ^* 

V y ^ Attendants were new; Booth > 

' ^ Attencfants and teaching 

' / y 4 y^ assistsints work hal^ 

- * the Booth aricl half-tJi'^^ ^0 J ..^^ 

■ ' ■ ^ ■ ' -.class. ' : - ■ y ' ' 

.' ■ , . ' , ■ ' . ' ■ •' * . 

E iod 100 V 92 71 45 '6 . New Senior Booth Attendants ; 

_ "* ' destruction of a FT school 

y " ■ ^ "\ ' i by fire caused a lapse of 

• . ■ ' \. -1 time whJch affefcted the , • 

- y^' ' " j achievement in 3 FT classes. 




\^ Summary 



•■/Yhe dita presentecl--inf \;h-^s chapter indicate that the objectives for the class- 

• "' ' '■■ " ' ' / . ' . ' ■ - 
■Jroom have been' implemented in the Planned Variation commumties: ;. • 

• / .•>^0)'' .Ihe majority of" the FT teachers and teaching assistants* reported- t^-hat 

they had good working relationships. There were few complaints by "the teaching -i.:^ 

assistants that they hacj 'tO' clo mostly^^menial work in the classrooms. ' H 

. y \ . ' ' . ■ - ' ■ 7 ' 

• (2) Analyses ofAhe strength* and directions of the "Educational Forces /• ; 

Inventory" .demdnsrtrated that 'teachers perceive the Program Advisors and. the i 

teaching assistants as stro^Jj-pos.itive- forces infuen^^ing (their teaching^. Thej 

.^'fVprinci pals /are, also perceived as having positive influence! but to aj_esser extent'.. 

Program directors in Commuhities B, D 'and E are perceived as positive-but weak • 

/ • ' r> . ■ . ^- , \ • " ■ , ■ 

influences while Community E program director is perceived as a strong positive - ■ 

influence... I^ot one force; is perceived as having strong negative influence.; but ^ 

; the schools" physicaj faciTities in communities C and E and the social environment. 

. - ' I J ' ■ . ' 

sin Communities B and C.pire perceived as sometihat negative .influences.- In all 

~ .; \ " \. 0- ^ , . ' • ■ 

■ communities' the 'central office admini strati oij/ the testing progPams -and the state- 

wife mandates ,are perceived as relatively 'nej^tive, but not strong influences. 

;,-(3) The Follow 'Through teachers" in the' Planned Variation- communities have 

good' moral e' asv^assessed by the Purdue'' Teacher Opin^naire. 

(4) Almost; all tHe-W teachers and teaching assistants reported that they 

•"-used the^maj^r REP methods frequently in their classrooms. -Aside from this self- 

■ reborfevidenc, the Stanford Research Institute observation data also indicated 

>'--tHat P£P"cla.ss>?6Ws have more occufrent^es of the pr6gram-'jS desired process van- ^ 

ables. than the compari.sqn classrooms. These include-more child-initiated questionsr. 



II I 1-1. 



IF 



"'ForiHS teachers/teaching assistants' self report .on working relatioriships, refer 

td'^-HS Teacher ,an3 leaching Assistant YearxEnd Survey, 1970-71 by .Rhodes & .Ng,. FWL, 
. :'1972; '.HS T/TA,also ^^eported gocd work-ing relationships; 



.„...,:..,and activities and more adult interaction with individuals or smal T groups ^ of 

r* ■• ■ •". . ■ . • 

children. These data provide evidence that the REP gives children different educa- 
tional -experiences from -^se found in, traditional classrooms.. 

(5) The HS^PAs in each community indicated that their teachers/teaching 
assistants had implemented the REP procedures at a level that is ' above average. 

' (6) Initial steps to involve parents in the classrooms have been taken: in 
^11 the Planned Variation classrooms there were volunteer parents working with the 
children and the teachers explained the REP to the parents . There are no cl^ass- 
room data yet to show the. nature of the parent involvement in the teaching/learning, 
process.. ' ,, ^ - / 

(7j The Learning Booth has been successfully implemented in the- kindergarten 
Classrooms in three communities and is developing . adequately in the fourth. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PARENTS 



Tar West Laboratory 



Responsive" Educational 
; Program 




Comriiurjii ty 1 


. Classroom . 




Parent 




Chi^ld 


School.^^^ystem 1 
. ■ .r^i ' ' " 1 


Process' 




Participation 




Services 



The Child 



Objectives- for Parents 

1* To participate in the decision- 
, making process regarding the 
^ Planned Variation. program through 
: ?the Parent Advisory Council (PAC). 

2; To participate directly in the 
classroom and in school-related 
functions' as paid employees and as 
volunteers, 

3* To become involved in educational 
decision-making, realizing that 
parents have both the right and the 
.responsibility to share in determin 
ing the nature of their children's 
education* 



Data to be Presented - 



Sources 



Community 



1 ■ ^ . ^ . ■ V, 

! \ 

SRIj Parent 'Interview Data 
1970-71 • 

■ ■ . 


" B 


C .' 






HS FT 

, X 


HS FT. 

■ X 


HS FT 
/ X 


HS FT 

X. 


SRI Parent Interview Data 
1969-70 . 


X 


- '1 






ParentfContent Questionnaire 
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Parents 



The Planned Variation program,; recognizing that the family exerts the pri- 
mary influence on the child's development, aims, to support.the parent's role in 
the educational process. Parents ace encouraged to become familiar with the 
•educational program of the sponsor and involved in the currTtuTum b|oth at home 
and at school. • Furthermore, they are urged to participate in educational decision- 
making through such organizations as the Parent, Advisory Council (PAC}.* ' In. • 
-general, it is the goal of the F^V program to foster the parents' irivolvement with 
and control over their. children's educational experiences. ^ , 

This section, which focuses o|i the role of parents in the PV program, dvscuss- 
es interview data collected by SRI and data- collected by the Laboratory concern- 
ing parents^V perceptions of .their roles in the educational' process. Two previous 
sections also deal, indirectly with the pareht participation issue. The chapter 
■ on Program Advisors^ presents data that indicate how PA' s spend. their" time. 
Typically PA' s spent about 3% of ^their tim'fe:l(or about four hours per month) at 
parent meetings. The chapter on Classroom Process contains information regarding 
teachers' efforts to. involve parents in the program. About two- thirds of the 
Follow Through teachers reported r that they had parent, volunteers working in their 
classrooms, and almost. all. of the teachers and most of the teaching assistants 
said that they explained the REP to the parents of their children. • 



In this report, the parent, organization associated with the PV program will be re-' 
ferred to as the Parent Advisory Council (PAC) . There is some feeling that the 
word. "advisory" is inappropriate in so far as it implies\^a more restricted role. . 
than parents themselves want to or should play in the program. Consequently, some 
parent groups call themselves . the Parent Counci^l (PC) » 
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1970-71 SRI Parent .Interview ■ • 

In the spring of 1971, National Opinion Research Corporation (subcontracted 

./' ' ' . - ■ • 

■ by SRI;} intej^'viewed parents of kindergarten and entering first-grade ^children in 

four. PV communities. Parents of both Follow^ Through. and , non-Foil ow Through 
cf^kldren were interviewed in their homes by a trained interviewer.- During the / 
interview, 'Which lasted about an hour, parents were^asked a range of questions cbn- 
. cer^^ing their children, their homes, ^their participat;ion in-the educational system," 
\ and. ^^^leir atti|:udes abouti a number of school-related and other issues. " ' 
ThQ- responses, of both Follow Through (FT) and non-Foil ow Through (NFT) 

■ .parents in the four PV communities to some selected questions are shown in Tabla. 

5.1. Each parent was asked. if he/she were aware that his/her child was^in Follow i 
Thrpugh. Most Follow Through parents interviewed (86%) answeired "yes" to this 

question. A few (6%) NFT parents .misinterpreted the question arid also answered 

"yes:"' In Community B, however, only 59% of FT^parents indicated that they we're 

aware that their children were in Follow Through, which means that parent awareness 

' of the program is not so high iri this community as other -REP coimuni ties where 90% 

or more of the parents interviewed knew of the FT program. 

.Those parents. who answered that they were aware of the follow Through program 

were asked, if they felt it was nelpful to; their childiren . As Table 5.1 indicates^ 

the^jpairents questioned were almost, unanimous in their approval of the"' program. 

Parents were also asked, If they had heard of a gv'oup called the Parent 

Advisory Council. On the average, somewhat over half of the FT parents and a 

little over 10% of the NFT parents said they knew about the PACT. Those FT parents " 

who answered "yes" to this question were then asked several additional questions! 

Among these were: Have you ever been a member of PAC? Have you ever gone to the 

^ o r . ■. ■ ■'„■■ ': ' - ' y 
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PAC general meetings? If you had a problem about the school, coOld you get the 
PAC to do something about it? Of the parents who answered these questions, 40% 
reported that they were members of the PAC and almost 60% said they had attended 
a PAC meeting. Also a large number indicated that they felt the .PAC has influence 
over the schools. These figures suggest that, although there is not total parent 
participation in the PAC, a fair nuuiber of parents were- active in the organization. 
Overall, a fourth of the FT parents were members of the P/\C and about one-half had 
attended at least one_ijieeting.^ 

A look across the four communities reveals.that responses concerning parent 
involvement were similar with the one exception being Community ,.B. Parents/ in 
this conimunity appear to have been .both less- aware of the PAC and less involved in 
its activities. This finding, along with the finding that Community B parents are 
less aware that their children are in Follow Through, suggests that* communication 
between th6 program! staff and the parent community may be less successful in 
Community B than in the other PV communities j~ at least with the parents interviewed 
in this study. 

Another aspect of the parent involvement investigated in the SRI interview 
was classroom^ visits. In all communities more FT parents had visited their 
children's classroom- than had NFT parents. On the average, 68% of the FT parents ■ 
and 36% of" the NFT parents indicated that they had visited the. classroom at least 
\once. Furthermore, FT parents tended to visit somewhat more often than NFT parents 
Sixty-six percent of the visiting FT parents reported coming three or more times, 
w\iereas only 50% of the .visiting NFT parents came three, or niore times during the 
year. Another -interesting result concerning classroom vis;}ts was that for .the FT 
group more visits were prompted by other parents (79% cpmpared Jp 53%) • ^ 
The interview data also show that higher percentage of FT parents work at 
school (25% compared to 11%). This outcome is consonant with one of the goals bf 



i — ■ 

Planned Variation, which is to Involve parents as pre-professionals Ce.g.., teach- 
ing assistants , learning booth attendants) in the school system, ^ \ 
Parents were also asked about their reaction to their children's progress in 
school.. In general, FT parents appear to be nlore satisfied with their children's 

progress. In all communities, more FT tjian ^NFT parents reported being "very. 

• J •• ' ■ ' , 

satisfied." • • . ' . 

■ 1969-70 SRI Parent Interview ■■ 

■a .. — — . _ ..Ml I ■ 

• Considerably less extensive information is available concerning parent reispon-' 

ses to the 1969-70 SRI Parent Interview, Four questions of t:he interview schedule 

tapped .the general feelings of 55 Follow Through parents concerning their own 

ability, to influence school policy. Two additional questions focused on' how parents 

.V perceive school personnel. Table. 5.2 contains data from Community B only on these 

. six questions . The responses reflect a generally positive feeling on-t^^^ of 

parents concerning their own ability to influence school .policy. Parents also 

felt that -schboT personnel were concerned afbQut parent attitudes , and reported - 
they believed that school personnel were aware of parent wishes. 




TABLE 5.2 



■ V 1 

Community B" FT Parent Responses to Selected Items on the SRI Parent^Interview 

\ Spring, 1970 







• Response' 




Statement . 

• ■ " ■ ■ ■■' ■■1 ■ 


strongly 
Agree 


• Slightly 
Agree . 


Slightly 
Disagree 


Strongly-; 
Disagree 


..'If parents wanted something changed 

uUUU t trie ol^iiUUlO) tiicic WUU 1 U \J\: a 

good chance of getting it changed,. 


- ■ . 

34% . ; 


■ .■ 1 
40% 


14% 


11% 


If the parents disagree: with the 
teacher or the principal , there . 
is nothing /parents can do about it. 


9% 


■ 7% 


23% ■ 


60% ; 


■There is nothing parents can do ' 
to change the schools. 


5% ■ ■ 


■ 5% 


' 16% 


.72% 


Parents have a say about how, 
schools are run. 


34% ■ ■ 


36% 


.16% 


13% 


In this community, people who 
run the schools really care ' 
.about what parents think. 


60% - 


- 26% 


1 . 
12% 


2% 


.People who run the schools really 
know what the parents want. 


31%,. 


36% 


20% 


13%' 
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Parent-Content Questionnaire " ■ 

The Parent-Content Questionnaire (PCQ) is an experimental instrument designed 

•to measure perceptions of various groups including parents of""parental role in 

the educational process. It was administered by Laboratory staff to various 

groups such as parents, teachers, teaching assistants, administrators, etc. in • 

four PV communities' in the spring of 1972. . . 

"The questionnaire consists of 11 ("parent" phrases and 22 "content" phrases 

which, when combined , yield 242 statements that , describe various degrees of 

parental concern and control in the educational decision-making process. For 

example, a "parent" phrase--"Parents do make decisions about"-'-and a "content" 

phrase--"who teaches their children"--would be' combinedr to form one stateinent: 

"Parents do make' decisions about, who teaches their children." This "parent" j 
phrase w/ould similarly be combined with the remaining 21 "content" phrases, and 

the process would be repeated dveV* each of -the 11 "parent" phrases; The respon- , 
dent is asked whether he agrees or disagrees with each of the resulting state- 

.ments. This format makes it possible , to compare the responses of various 

stakeholder groups with one another, and also to compare the responses a given 

group makes for, different statements wjthin the questionnaire. 

Extensive analyses of the RCQ data are underway. These will include 

determining and .comparing probabilities of responses made by various groups and 

applying multi-dimensibnal scaling techniques to the data. For the present report, 

however, preliminary analysis of the data examined the responses of parents to 

three; "parent" phrases and four "content" phrases. The three "parent" phrases were 

"Parents care about," "Parents want to make final decisions about," and "Parents 

dcmake-'final diecisions about." The four "fontent" phrases were: "who teaches 

their .children," "the powers of the Advisory Committee," "what tests their 

children may be given," and "what parents may do in the classrciom." 



The percentage of agreement among parents 'JLo the four stateme,nts in each . 
"parent" phrase category is presented in Table 5.3. Information is presented 
for Communities BTD and E; no parent responses .were obtained in Community C. It 
should be noted that in Communities D and E the number of parents sampled was 
quite small. Thus,the possibility that the responses of the persons questioned 
„may not reflect the parent, community as a whole should be kept in mind. It. can be 
seen from Table 5.3 that agreement *is highest for^those statements beginning with 
"Parents care about." Eighty-three perqent of the parents in Community B, 78% of 
the paVents in Community D and 75% of the parents in Community E agreed that parents 
care about the four "content" phrases examined. . 

A somewhat smaller percentage of parents in the three communities agreed -with 
the statements begrnning with "Parents want to make final decisions about." When 
parents were asked whether "parents do make the final decision about" the four 
a^^eas in question, the percentage of agreement dropped considerably. In Community >D 
only.16% agreed with the four statements and in Community B only 25% showed agree- 
ment with the statements. In Community E, however, 4'^% of the parents did agree- 
that parents make the.fijial decisions related to the four areas. Though this is 
lower' than- the percentage who felt parents should make the final decisions in ~ 

these areas, it nevertheless lis markedly higher than the other communities '..percent 

1 ' / ■ \ \ ■ ' ■ v : 

of agreement in this category, and may well reflect that parents in Community E are 

■ . ■ • ■ ■ " 7 ■■ ■■ \ 

mailing more of , the decisions that/'Tffect their children's education. 
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. ■ ' TABLE 5.3 

■ Responses of Parents to the Spring . 1972 Parent-Content QiiestTonnaire Reflecting 
Degree of Parental Concern and Control Regarding Educational Process 



Community Responses , 

" Parent" phrases * B(n=62) ■ D(n=1&) E(n=12) Total (N=90) 

"Parents care- about.'. ." . 83% 78% , 75% . 81% 

/'Parents want to make 

final decisions about..." , 58% 64% 57% 61% 

"Parents do make final ■ : 

decisions about..." ' 2b% 16% m 25% r 



* The four "content", or completing phrases were: "who teaches their children," 
"the powers of the Advisory Committee," "what tests their children may be given," 
and "what parents may do in the classroom." /, . 



To summarize, these preliniinary^.data do indicate thayjjip.k5^,^^ in PV 

^communities do care about certain areas related to the education of their child, 

and to a lesser degree parents want'to make final decisions about these areas. 

Moreover, one fourth of all parents involved in this study felt they influence 

decisions related to suchWeas as teacher selection, child testing, in-class 
parent behavior and PAC operation. The high percentage (42%) 'of Community E 

parents who Indicated they influence decisions in the four areas examined may 

reflect a higher level of parent involvement in the decision-making process in 

that community. 
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. Summary 

The involvement of parents in the educational process which serves their ■ 
children is a major concern of the REP Planned Variation program. The infonnation 
obtained froin paren^ts which v/as presented in this section indicated that: 

(1) Most Follow Through parents were aware of the Follow Through prograin and . 

felt that it 'Was helpful to their children, - < 

• ■ ■ ' ' ' '. ' ^ 

(2) A fourth of the Follow Through parents reported that they were meinbers 

of the PAC, and about one-half had attended at least one PAC meeting during the year. 

(3) Follow Through parents tended to^-Visit the classroom more than non-Follow 
Through parents j'^and more Follow Through parents' were employed by the school 
system than v/ere non-Follow Through parents. - ' 

(4) Follow Through parents 'indicated a high degree of satisfaction with the 
progress their childj«en were making i n school , arid\n all' communities. ^^^^^ Through 
parents shovved greater satisfaction on this dimension than non-Follow Through parents. 

(5) ^ Most parents of children in the REP Planned Variation program expressed . 
concern about issues relating to the education of their children* and many indicated 
a desire to make decisions' about these issues. 

(6) About on^\fpurth of the PV parents who completed the Parent-Content 
Questionnaire felt that they do .infliience decisions related to several aspects of the 
educational process- The coiTHiiunity whe.re parents appear to have the most input into 
-the educational decision-making process is Community E, In separate fnterview, 
parents in Community B evidenced a positive feeling concerning the ability of parents ^ 
to influence school policy, . . .; . ^ 
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CHILD SERVICES 

/ ■ r- ■ 

Each child In the Planned 
Variation Progran) is guaranteed a 
cojnprehensive vanity o^^upplemen- 
tary services* These services range 
from a .well-balanced hot lunch nutVi- 
tional program dental^ health and 
psychological services. The REP con- 
siders these services critical. In 
fact, a major portion of the worth of 
the Head Start PV program must be 
^ - based on the delivery and adequacy of 
thfcjse services. However, the documentation and evaluation of auxiliary health and 
nutrition services delivered to PV children are outside the scope of this report. 
Other organizations have rec^&lved contracts to evaluate this major component of the 
Planned Variation program. , , - ' - . 

THus far fn the report we have been concerned with the delivery system of the 
REP Planned Variation program and the form of experience 'Which is provided to the 
child In terms of the^chooV ^system, the classroom process, parental participation 
and involveinent, and health and nutritional services received by the child. All of 
these cwnponents have a cunmlatlve effect on thfe child. The next section, which 
reports child performance data* represents only a sraalV part of this cumulative • 
effect. The other child outcomes that reflect the total Impact of the PV program 
have yet to be documented. / ^ 
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CHAPTER 7 ; 

THE CHILD ■ 

Objectives for the Child 

1, To develop problem-solving and intellectual 
skills. 

2. To promote academic achievement and ensure 
language competence. 



Parent ) 


Chnd 


Participation j 


Services 


1 


t 

— — * 



The Child 



3. To"^ develop a healthy self -concept, 

4. To develop a positive attitude toward 
school and learning. i 

5. Ultimately to improve a child's life 
chances. 



Data to be Presented 



Sources 



-Community 
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. 1 


B 


C 


D 


E 




HS FT 


HS FT 


HS FT 


HS FT 


Preschool Inventory (1970-71 




X 


X 




Wechsler Longitudinal Data (1968-71) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Boehm Test of Basic Concepts "° 
(1970-71) 


I. 




X . 




Raven's Progressive Matrices 
(1970-71) 






X 


X 


Language Facility {1971-72} 


* - 






X 


Learning Booth (1971-72) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Smiling Faces (1969-70) 


X 








Questions about Child's - ' 
Attitude Toward School on 1969-70 
SRI Parent Interview 










Attendance Data (1969-70) ^ 


• ' X 
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The objectives for the child, as stated in this chapter, are long-range goals, 
which in turn lead to the ultimate goal. of improving the life chances of children. 
We have purposely used'dotted lines in our implementation/delivery system diagranl 
to connect to the child. A chiVd^s life chances are not as-^essed by a series of 
one-to-one,' cause-and-effect relationships between what happens in the classroom 
and what evidence shows that the child has learned. To measur%.^dequately whether 
even those child objectives (stated on the previous page) have, been achieved4.s an 
enormous task. The task may even be an impossible one, given the wide scope 
of the objectives, our limited knowledg| of the learning process, and the limit e(i\ 
kinds of measurement instruments presently available. To re -emphasize, we feel 
that the assessment efforts should concentrate on the nature and form of experiences 
provided to a child- • . 

Presently, we do not claim to have any dat^ that adequatey^ measure long-range 
child objectives. The data on a variety of standardized tests, which form the 
bulk of this chapter, merely provide some ievidence of how children in the Planned 
Variation program perform on academic achievement measures. These data are the 
easiest to obtain, and are probably the least adequate for the task of assessing i 
the progress of children in the PV program. - 

Recognizing this position and the limitations of standardized achievement 
tests, the Laboratory had made efforts to use and/or develop Instruments that 
may more appropriately measure our objectives for children. A Target Game ; 
(FitzGibbon, 1971) that measures children's level of aspiration about their own ; 
abilities is being field tested. Another instrument that relates to self-concept, 
an attitude scale that assesses a child's perception of his social relations in .| 
school (FitzGibbon, 1971), is also being field tested.- The Laboratory has also 



attempted to identify specific characteristics of problem-solving skills (Barnes, 
et al ., 1971),. and is developing a pattern game to assess these characteristics 
(Yinger, 1971), The Language Facility test. (Dailey, 1968), which purpj)rts to 
provide a measure of oral language facility not based on the child's vocabulary, 
information, pronunciation, or grammar, was field tested in Community E, and data 
from the field test are provided in this chapter. Other data on locus of control 
are also being collected. -We feel that our efforts and other Investigators' 
efforts in developing innovative measures and in searching for new ways to assess 
progl^am objectives will eventually lead to fruitful results. 

The remainder of this section reports such information as attendance and 
attitude indicators along with standardized test scores on PV children in the REP. 
In most instances, specific sets of data are available for certain communities but 
not for others. The expense of collecting these data, the fact that data were 
retrieved from various sources each using a separate testing design, and the 
policy of collecting test data to answer 'specific questions in specific communities 
contributed to this Situation. Other test data, such, as the Wechsler test scpres, 
are available on all communities. 

Community B: Child Attitude Toward School 
SRI parent interview data were available for 55 parents of Community B kinder- 
garten FT children. Parents' responses to the question, "How does your child feel 
about his teacher?" are shown in Table 7.1. 



TABLE 7.1 

Parents' Report on How Their Children Feel About Their Teacher 

(1.9^9-70) , 





Likes Teacher 


Feels S6-So 


DoiBsn't Like 




a Lot 


About Teacher 


Teacher 


Number 


5l' 


• 4 


0 




. (93%) 


(7%) 


.{0%) 



Almost all parents {S^ lOf 55) felt that their children liked their teachers. 
None of the parents felt that his/her child disliked the teacher. Although these 
data may reflect parents' willingness to say what they thought was expected, they 

also suggest that parents perceive their children as responding positively toward 

o ..... 

their teachers . ^ ' 

Another way to find out about a young child's feelings toward school is -to 
ask the child. An attempt was made by SRI to use an instrument called the 
Smiling Faces to find out how a child feels about school work. and his teather and' 
how others ffeel about him. The child was read a statement, and then was presented 
with three line drawings to record his reaction: a smiling face to reflect agree- 
ment with the statement, a face neither smiling nor frowning to reflect a neutral 
attitude, and a frowning face ^to reflect disagreement. 

The limitations of this instrument are discussed in depth in another report 
(Rayder et al . , 1972). However, data generated from the instrument are probably 
best used for making general statements concerning child feelings. 

Table 7.2 shows how kindergarten children responded to selected questions 
on the Smiling Faces. All. these questions deal with the child's satisfaction 
with the school "environment" and activities. If the responses the children gave 
are reliable' and the procedure N^al id , the data collected on the Smiling Pages may 
be interpreted as reflecting a general attitude toward scjiool on the part of 
Community B children. The results suggest that a solid majority, averaging about 
75% of the children tested, have a favorable attitude toward their school environ- 
ment. Almost all the. children {82%) felt their teacher had a positive- feel ing 

toward them and a high, although slightly smaller percentagei felt positive toward 

/ . ■ . ' . ' I 

their te^fehers. v 



TABLE 7-2 



Number and Percent of Follow Through Children Responding to 
Smiling Faces Statement 
(1969-70) 



Statement 



Number 
, , Scorable 
Answers 



Number and Percent Responding 



Happy 



Feeling about, coming to 
school -in the morning 141 

Feeling about learning 

new things 144 

How do you think boys ^ 

and girls in class 110 

feel |bout you 

How teacher feels about 

you 123 

How you fee!l about 

your teacher 141 

How you feel about 

other boys and girls 143 

in school 



So-So 



Sad 



98- (70%) 24 (17%) 19 (13%) 



106 (74%) 22 (15%) 16 (11%) 



81 (74%) 29 (26%) 0 (0%) 



101 (82%) • 22.(18%) 0 (0%) 



97 (69%) 26 (18%) • 18 (13%) 



85 (60^/) 31 (22%) 27 (18%) 



The same pattern occurs in the attitudes regarding fellow classmates/ 
Seventy-four percent marked "happy" when asked how they thought boys and girls 
in class felt about them, and 60% marked that they felt "happy" about other boys 
and girls in school. All in all, these findings probably indicate that the school 
is a positive and pleasant experience for most Community B Follow Through children*' 

Community B Abs entee Data 

— ^ * ' 

Absentee data for Cormnunity B were collected from district records during 
1969-70 for all Six kindergarten PV Follow Through classrooms jand for two comparison 
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classrogms. Table ^^^3 summarizes these data. 

^ TABLE 7.3 

I 

1 Community B Abse,ntee Data for Kindergarten 

PV Follow ThroCigh and Comparison Children 



Group 


. Classrooms 

5, 


Children 


Absentees 


Average Absences 
per Child 


Follow Through PV 


6 


177 


1795 


10 


Comparison Groups 


2 


68 


879 


12> 



As shown, the comparison* classes recorded about two more days absent per child 
than the Follow Through PV classes. Though th^ data are difficult to interpret, 
they are indicatiys.of a trend that is evident in other Follow Through districts 
(Rayder, et al . , 1971). There are several possible explanations for this phenomenon, 
as well as some plausible statistical arguments for ignoring such results. The fact 
remains that PV Follow Through children in Comjmunity B missed fewer class days 
than their non-Follow Through cohorts. - , 

Oral Language Facility - Community E 
In April, 1972, data were collected in Community E to assess ora.1 language 
facility. The" REP is based on a language experience approach to language instruc- 
tion, an approach which^ uses .the language and thinking of the child as the basis 

for instruction in language skills. In light of the objectives of the REP 

# ' " ' ■ ^ ' 

language program, an effort was made to find an instrument which did not use . 

middle-class English as the criterion for determining successful language performance. 

The instrument selected" was the Language Facility Test (Dailey, 1968) which, 

according to the author, provides a measure of language facility not based on 



i ' ■ ■ ■ 

4 

/ 

the child's vocabulary inforFnation, pronunciation, or grammar. - 
Research was conducted to gain experience with the instrument and to explore 
three ma^or questions: 

1. Is there a difference between FT Planned Variation and a comparfson group 
of childrenin oral language facility? 

2. Is there a difference between Black and white children in oral language 

facility? . - . 

• ' 'i 

3. Is there a difference between boys and girls in oral language facility? 
The test was administered to 32 Icindergarten children who participated in the 

Community E REP (PV children) and 24 children who attended schools in Community E 
but did not participate in the Planned Variation program (NPV children). Bpth the 
PV and NPV groups were evenly divided by sex, and half the children in each group 
were Black and half were white. 

The PV children were selected from high implementation Follow through REP 
classrooms; they had previously been in the Head Start REP. The schools frpm which 
the NPV childrei^ were drawn were judged to be relatively cpmparable to the PV 
schools on the basis of location, facilities, and children served, the majority 
of the NPV children had not had Head Start experience. ATI the PV children came 
from families who met the OEO poverty guidelines. Of the 24 NPV children, eight 
were from families whose income was below poverty guidelines, nine were from families 
whose income was above -these guidelines, and for seven children income information 
was unavailable . 

A three-way analysis of variance (Program X. Ethnic Group X Sex) was performed, 
on the data. Table 7.4 depicts the analysis of variance design and indica|es the 
subgroup means and standard deviations. None of the differe'nces between groups 
was significant. The findings suggest no, difference between the PV and NPV group 
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in terms of language facility. Similarly, children tend to score the same whether 
they^Are Black or white and regardless of their sex. 

The average total score of the PV and NPV groups (16.9 arid 16.9 respectively) 
was compared to the norms presented in the manual. A score of 16,9 falls at about 
the 82nd percentile for six-year old 1 children, indicating that the language facility 
of these children surpasses that of 80% of the children in the Dorm group. 

In summary, PV kindergarten children, who presumably come from the homes with 
the lowest income in the community, appear to be performing on a comparable level 
with NPV children, many of whom came from more affluent families. Furthermore, 
both groups of children appear to be performing favorably when compared to the 
norming sample. 

TAbLE 7.4 

Analysis of Variance Design with Cell 
Means and' Standard Deviations 

Planned Variation Non-Planned Variation 



Black 



White 



_Boys 


Girls ' 


. Boys 


6i rl s 


n=8 


n=8 


n=6 


* 

h=6 


X=16.0 


X=18,6 


X=18.6 


X=16.3 


s^d.=2.0 


s.d.=3.6 


s.d.=3.1 


s.d.=4.9 


n=8 


n=8 


n=6 


n=6 


X=15.5 


X=17.4 


X=16.0 


X=16.5 


s.d.=2.8 


s.d.=3.9 


s.d.=3.2 


s.d.=3.3 
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Jhe Preschool Inventory - Communities C and D 
The Preschool ;ltiventory (PSI) developed by ^ettye Caldwell (1967) is designed to 
assess a beginning kindergartener's knowledge of ordinal number, size, quantity, 
color, shape and position, etc. The test has 64 items. The Laboratory administered 
the test to 26 Head Start children in Community C and 26 Head Start children in 
Communi^ty D at the end of 1970-71 school year. The data were scored in two ways. 
First, the total correct score was obtained for each child. Next, the items were 
grouped by content into nine subscales that seemed to relate to specific curriculum 
objectives: (1) knowledge of self (name, age), 3 items; (2) knowledge of parts 
of body, 6 items; (3) recognition of action words, 3 items; (4) knowledge of 
color, position, size, number, 6 items; (5) counting ability, S.itemsj (6) skill 
in comparing objects, 8 items; (7) knowledge of ordinal number, 4 items; 
i8) ability to make simple geometric figures, 4 items; (9) knowledge of color and 
shape, 9 items. Thirteen items (items 19-30 and 51) were not included in the 
subscales because these items were judged to have poor content validity. Forj 
example, item 19 asks, "If you were sick, who would you go to?" The answers 
"doctor" and "nurse" are credited, but the equally likely and acceptable answers 
"hospital" or "my mother" are not credited. Table 7.5 presents the PSI scores. 



TABLE 7.5 

Preschool Inventory (PSI) Scores (1970-71) 
for Head Start PV children in (Communities C and D 





Community C tN=26) 

Pre Post 

Mean Mean Diff. 

(SD) (SD) 


Community D (N=26) 

Pre Post 

Mean Mean Diff a 

(SD) (SD) 


Total (all 64 Items) 

(SD) 


51 .3 57.0 . 5.7 
(11.98) (8.78) 


36.6 51.8 15.2 
(9.13) (7.86) 


Content areas: 

Knowledge of self 
(3 Items) 


2.7 2.9 .2 
(.72) (.27) 


2.3 3.0 .7 
(.67) (.19) 


Parts of body 
(6 items) 


5.2 ^ 5.6 .4 
(1-46) (1 .25) 


3.8 5.1 1.3 
(1.35) (1.09) 


Action words 
(3 items) 


2.8 3.0 .2 
(.50) (.19) 


2.1 2.3 .2 
(1.01) (.61.) , 


Color, position, 
size, number 
(6 items) 


1^ . ■ 

5.0 5.1 .1 
(1.65) (1.24) 


3.0 4.3 1.3 
.^(1.77) (1.24) 


Coun ti ng ^ 
(8 Items) 


• 4.7 6.3 1.6 
(1 .94) (1 .53) 


4.5 ' 5.7 " 1.2 
(1 .34) (1 .48) 


Comparing objects 
. (8 items) 


6.8 6.8 0 
(1.35) (1.42) 


5.0 6.7 1.7 
(1.44) (.99) 


Ordinal number 

(4 items) 

' . » * 


2.5 2.9 . .4 
(1.45) (1.22). 


1.8 3.0 1.2 
(1.17) (1.30) 


Ability to make simple 
geometric figures 
(4 items) 


2.9 3.5 .6 
(1.07) (.69) 


# 

2.1 3.4 1.3 
(1.05) (.93) 


Knowledge of color 
. and shape 
(9 items) 


7.9 8.7 .8 
(2.04) (1.03) 


4.6 8.2 3.'6 
(2.39) '(1.28) 



Community D children had lower initial test scores and, as expected^ showed 
greater gains over the school year. On the average, they achieved 15 more correct 
items at the end of the year than they did at the beginning 'Of the year. Community 
C children scored higher than Community D children; their pre-test average (51.3) 

is comparable to the post-test average (51 .8) "bf Community D children. It should 

I ■ 

be pointed out that children in Community D scored unusually high on the PSI; as a 

group they made 57 of the total 64 items correct at post-test time.^ 

The PSI manual does not present norm data. The University of Hawaii Head 

Start Research Center calculated norm data for the PSI based on pre-test scores 
made by 1575 children in the 1968-69* Head Start National Evaluation sample. Their 

norm data indicated that for the, age group of REP children at pre-lest (54 months) 

the national average score was 25.69 (S.D.«9.2). Ihe REP HS children (Cornnuni ties 

C and D combined) scored on an average of about 44 points. This large discrepancy 

is being examined. ^ 

1 The Boehm Text of Basic Concepts - Community D 
The Boehm Test of pasic Concepts (BTBC) (1970) is designed to measure children' 
mastery of concepts considered necessary for achievement in the beginning years of 
school: kindergarten and first and second grades. The instrument consists of 50 
pictorial items arranged in approximate order of increasing difficulty and divided 
evenly between two booklets^ each containing three sample questions followed by 
25 test questions. Booklet 2 is more difficult than Booklet 1, Each item consists 
of a set of pictures, about which statements are read aloud to the children by the 
examiner. The statements briefly describe the pictures and instruct the children 
to mark the one that illustrates the concept being tested. 

Basic concepts such as, "below," "different," '^^ile," "more," "top," etc, 
are presented In their simple forms; that Is', eaph item presents only on6 concept 



in a straightforward manner. The concepts are grouped into four categorii?s: 
(1) space (e.g., "top," "through," "away from"}; ■ (2) quantity (e.g., "few,' "most," 
-'"whole." "several"); (3) time ("next to," "middle," "farthest"); (4) wiscellaneous. 
including five concepts that do not belong to the other three categories ("different, 
"other," "matches," "alike." and "skip"). 

Twenty-three HS PV children in Cownunity D took the BTBC at the end of the 
1970-71 school year. The BTBC was administered somewhat dlffe^^tly from the ^ 
standard procedure presented in the manual, the standard procedure a 1 lows each 
child to respond to a giv^n item only once. For example, the examiner asks the ^ 
child, "Mark the box that ^4s away from the table.'* After the\ child responds, the 
examiner continues to the next item- In tne REP test administration, the child 
was allowed up to two other chances to respond to an item. This administration 
prqcedure allowed the child to discover the correct answer himself* The testing 
experi|nce was consequently transformed into a learning experience instead of being 
merely a testing experience. However, for the recording of correct answers, only /: 
the first response to each item was scored. These scores ar'e presented in Table 7.6. 

TABLE 7.6 

Coinmunity D HS PV Boehm Test of Baslf/Concepts Scores 



Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Max. Score 


Min. Score 


Range 


29*2 


6.6 


41 


18 


23 



When test scores made by REP children were compared to the nation, Conmunlty D 
children on the average performed at the 65th percsntile. The nonii group was based 
on the performance of 9.737 children. But the modified testing procedure us«d with 
the KEP children could have influenced the*r scores. 
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/and'feleab thinking. It Is not a test of general inteJVigance* The Colored Matrices 
^assess '^r^ntaJ d£velo}>'ntnfc'^iip to he stage ^Vhen a person Is sufficiently able- to 
Vt !t ^Teasor; lijy as^aloigy and to adopt this my of thinking as a consistent method of 
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, //^: I-; ' . u iThsi Colored Matrices .are cosrsposed of 'three sets (A", Ab, '8),^each containing 
' U^'probieioi^ arranged in order ordifflcuHyw Each problem consists of a picture 
* ^Htb\dn enftj^ty space* Tlie subject Is asked to select one of six figures to cOTplete 

i\ihi '^7. ' ^The feven^s ^^#as' administered to 34 Hec^d Start PV children in Conmu^nlty D at the 



endfof the 1970^71 school year* Data on ho^; the children scored are presented in 
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^■^"ni^'J'' ' " """T " ""'i^ir O^vlation Scors Scofd Range " 
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TABLE 7 J 






omuni^t^ 03a vein's Colored Matrices da 






Average Standard Max . 





-'Set A. (12)' s:b2 ' 10 4- « 6 

Sofc-Ab (12) • 1.71 6 • 0 " , G 



\, ''Set B (12) 2.21 L3D 5 0 5 



The average age-of the group of children who took the Raven's Matrices was 
53 months • The RavenVs manual does not present nomi data for this age group. The 
manual does show thaUfor the age group of 66 months, a total score of 12 for sets 
A» Ab,. t^3nd 8 c6npare$ to the 25th percentile of the nprming group. To gain more 
information on tiie Raven's^ and in particular how FT chill dren performed on it, the 
instrument was achiinistered at the second-grade level in\Cofnmuni ty E to 34 Follow 
Through chi 1 dren and to 45 comparison children. Table 7*8 presents the mean scores 
for Follow Through and comparison children! 

TABLE 7.8 

Raven's Progressive Matrices Scores Made by 

Community E Second-Grade 
Foil low Through PV and Comparison^! 1 dren 



Raven's 


Follow "Through PV 
(N=34) 
Mean SD 


Conparison 
(N=45) 
Mean SD 


A 


8.9 


1.60 


9.4 1.45 


Ab 


7.3 


2.37 


7.6 2.34 


B 


5.5 


2.02 


5.8 2.57 


Total 


21.70 




22.80 



Ao significant difference was found between the Follow Through and comparison 

children. Both groups perfotrod quite well and their average scores compared to 

■ *" 

the 75th percentile norm scores presented in the Raven^s manual, « 

Wechsler Longitudinal Data 
The Laboratory collected longitudinal Wechsler (1949) data on selected siamples 
of kindergarten, first* and second-grade children jn the four planned Variatiqn 
.communities. The Wechsler Scales were administered to children at the beginning 
and the end of the 1968-69 school year, at the beginning and the end of the 1969-70 
school year, and at the end of the 1970-71 school year. Longitudinal data exist for 



only a >mall portion of these children. Also, we do not have data to show that 
these children were in the Head Start REP before their kindergarten experiences, 
although some of them might have been. This weakens the value of these data for - 
evaluating the Planned Variation program. Not only are longitulinal data inherently 
difficult to collect, but with the limited funds available to Head Start programs, 
adequafte data can rarely be gathered* . 

. The scale used for kindergarten children was the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence (IIPPSI), and for first-grade children, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Sea la for Children (WISC). ^ 

The tv/o instruments are parallel, the WPPSI being the downward extension of the 
Wise, Both instruments contain six verbal ,and six performance subtests. In a 
standardized administration of the WISC or WPPSI, 10 subtests are given. Raw scores 
are converted into scaled scores. The sum of the scaled scores on the 10 subtests is 
used to calculate the child's Intelligence Quotient (KQ,). Two verbal and two 
performance subtests were selected from the total test to**reduce testing time. The 
two verbal subtests are the Vocabulary subtest, which requires a child to'^'^give word 
meanings, and the Simi Parities subtest, which requires a child to explain why two^ 
elements belonging to the same category are"^alike (e,g*, the child is asked why a 
plum and a peach are alike). From the performance section were selected the Picture 
^pletion subtest, which requires a chijd to identify the missi^ng element in a 
picture, and the Block Design subtest, which requires the child to arrange colored 
blocks to match patterns shown to him on cards. These fpur subtests were chosen 
since they individually have been shown to correlate nighest with the Full Scaled 
score. The selected four subtests can be considered representative of the general 
notion of I.Q. and representative of the Wech§ler instrument as a whole. 

In this report, what is termed the total WpPSI or WISC score is the sum of the 
four scaled scores wade on the Vocabulary*: Similarities, Picture Completion, and 



Block Design su|Dtests, ihe Kjghest possible sc«i1ed score for each subtest is 20; 
therefore, with four subtests the Klghest possible total WPPSI or.lJiSC score is 80. 
Based on the standardfzatton sample, the general population of children would have 
an average total WPPSI of WISC scaled score of 40 and an average subtest score of 10, 



The children's longitudinal Wechsler scores should not be consid\red a jneasure 
of the cognitiive ob^^ctives o/ the REP, These scores indicate how theVhildren in 
the REP perform Oj>' a standardized Intelligence test over a period of time. Figures 
7.1, 7.2 and 7,3 present children's total WPPSI and/or WISC data over a two-year 
period. The data are presented in three groups: Group 1 is the 1968-69 kinder- 
garten group: Group 2 is the .1969-70 kindergarten group; and Group 3 is the 1970-71 
first-grade group. (Tables 8,3, B.4, B.5 in Appendix B present subtest scores.) 
In general, children in the PV REP tended to fQC^re below national norms in kinder- 
garten. At the end of first grade, all kindergarten groups scored at or above 
national norms. Children who entered, the REP as first graders scored close to 
national norms at entry and maintained that level of scoring after two years in the 
program. 
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Fig, 7j2, Two yaar Mechsler data for 
children, K('69) to Tst{'71). 
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We could follow only eight kindergarten children (two from Community C . 

and six from Community D) over a three-year period. Each child*s performance over 

k 

the three years is presented separately, along with information of the child's 
family| background collected in 1968. ^ 



Case (1), Community C. 



55 



45 



25 



Girl, Black, mother works outside the home- 

Time of Test 




Wechs- 
ler 


1 

Fall'68 

R . 


2 

Spr. '69 

K 


3 

Fall'69 
1st 


4 

Spr. '70 
1st 


5 

Spr. '71 
2nd 


Voc. 


12 


6 


13 


12 


11 , 


Sim. 


a 


n 


12 


12 


8 


P.C. 


n 


n 


10 


12 


10 


B.D. 


10 


9 


n 


12 


13 


Total 


41 


37 


46 


.48 


42 



1 2 T . 4 5 

Case (2), Community C. Girl, Black, no information about- f ami ly. 






1 


2 


,3 ^ 


I 4 


5 


Voc. 




5 


10 


11 1 


13 


Sim. 


12 


4 


14 


13 


13 


P.C. 


7 


10 


8 


10 


10 


B.D. 


-* 

5 


8 


12 


10 


8 


Total 


33 


27 . 


44 


44 : 


44 



/ Case (3), Community B. Boy, white. Father works at steel plant, has eight years 
schooling. Mother works as nurse's aid. Child has seven siblings. Child has 
hearing trouble. 



5.5 



45 



35 



25 



Time of Test 




Wechs- 
ler 


1 

Fall '68 

K 


2 

Spr. '69 

K 


3 

Fall '69 
1st 


■ 4 
Spr. '70 
1st 


i 5„ - ■ 
Spr. '71 
2nd 


Voc. 


7 


11 


9 


6 


7 


Sim. 


10 


10 


14 


5 


6 


P.C. 


9 


6 




12 


8 


B.D. 


12 


11 


11 


12 


12 


Total 


38 


38 


43 . 


35 


43 



Case (4), Community B. Girl, white. Mother does office work. 
Child lives with mother and has one older sibling. 



Parents are separated. 



55- 



45 



35 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Voc. 


3 


7 


6 


5 


5 


Sim. 


5 




8 


13 


12 


P.C. 


5 




10 


13 


9 


e.D. 


13 


13 


16. 


17 


16 


Total 


26 


37 


40 ^ 


48 


42 



25 



Case (5), Community 6. Boy, white. Father works at steel plant. Mother is at 
home. Both parents have 12 years of schooling. Child has four older siblings. 



5b 



45 



35 



25 



3 



Time of Test 



Wechs- 
ler 


1 

Fall '68 

K 


2 

Spr. '69 
K 


3 

Fall '59 
1st 


4 

.Spr. '70 
\ 1st 


5 

Spr. '7 
2nd 


Voc. 


6 


7 


10 


10^ 


7 


Sim. 


9 


8 


12 


9 


. 9 


P.C. 


10 


12 


8 


9 


9 


B.D. 


10 


9 


11 


10 


11 


Total 


35 


36 


41 


38 


36 



Case (6), Community B. Boy, white. ' Father works as ironworker. Mother is at home. 
^Both parents have eight years of schooling. Both parents may have drinking problem. 
Child has speech problem. 



55 



45 



35 



25 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Voc. 


6 


8 


6 


7 


8 


Sim. 


10 


6 


13 


11 


6 


P.C. 


6 


7 


5 


10 


7 


B.D. 


11 


8 


12 


8 


^ 9 


Total 


33 


29 


36 


36 


30 



5 . 
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Case (7), Community B, Boy, white. Parents are divorced. Child lives with mother. 
Siblings: five older and one younger. 



55 



45 



35 



25 



Time of Test 




55 



C&se (8), Cpmmunity B. Boy, white, 
education. 



45 



35 



25 



ler 


1 

Fall '68 
K 


2 

Sor '69 

K* 


3 

Fal 1 '69 
1st 


4 

1st 


5 

Sor '71 
2nd 


Vod. 


7 


9 


11 


9 


6 


Sim. 


11 


7 . 


8 


10 


14 


P.C. . 


12 


10 


12 


11 


13 


B.D. 


7 


13 


11 


10 


.13 


Total 


37 


39 


42 


■ 40 


46 


)ther is 


at home. 


Mother has lOth-grade 


V 




. 1 


2 


3 


4 


•a 

5 


V6c. 


8 


' 7 


% 


11. 




Sim. 


' 9 


9 . 


8 


8 


8 


P.C. 


8 


10 


7 . 


13 


Vii 


B.D. 


'9 . 


■ ^ i 


11 


• 10 


11 


Total 


34 


35 , 


34 


42 


39 



3 
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The longitudinal Wechsler dataXfor individual children over three school years 

• - I \ ■ 

also Indicate that the children's total Wechsler scores do not decline. In six 
cases, the scores had moved upward; in the remaining two cases, the scores had 
remained relatively at the same level with\upward' fluctuations occurring between 
the initial and final testing periods. The ^idence is not conclusive in that 
the group is so smalland in that test-retest effect is not controlled. It may 
be aryued that they fall into the. anecdotal category. Even so, they are of value 
and they do point in the positive direction for pun implementation- effort-J 
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Summary 

Data in this chapter show the performance of HS and FT PV children on a 
> number of unrelated tasks. Most of the tasks were conceptualized or designed to 

provide some evidence that the child Is operating at a certain level concerning. 

certain dimensions, or has developed along certain dimensions over time. Tf^e jsmiling 
; face informatiU, for exaniplj, reflects on a child's attitude toward school and his 

teacher. And the Boehm, Preschool Inventory, and Wechsler data reflect a child's ^ 

ability to perform standardized "academic- type" tasks. 

. . .-■/ ..V - . ■■■ : C , 

The evidience of child performance reported ifi this chapter is extremely- 
positive. Preschool Inventory an^oehm test scores show HS children performing 
at a lev^l that exceeds national averages. On the Raven's Progressive Matrices, 
an instrument designed to measure "logical thinking," and on the Daile^ language 
Facility instrument, designed to measure language production, groups of REP children 
also exceeded national" averages. 

^echsler I.Qv data was also favorable/ Groups of children were followed for 

two: and three years from: the time they entered REP, and overall , the scores reflect 

ari upward trend. The initial levels were well below national norms, but in two years 
thej^ had progressed beyond the national average. The data fbih the three^year follow- 

up leased on ja much-reducted sampU, but indications are thatjj^h^vg^ of the first 

two years are maintained aliid even extended in the third. ^ 

These dataj on standarqized achievement and ability tests reflect only a small 
part Qf what the child knows or can do. They provide evidence, however, that children 
who experience the REP over a period of time attain to a level of proficiency equal 
to or superior to the national^normihg groups. 

The data on school attendance show that REP children attend more days than 
the comparison group.. ? , 1 
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CHAPTER 8 

DISCUSSION: THE IMPLEMENTATION COMPONENTS IN PERSPECTIVE 



Implementation, Education, and Evaluation 
The tasks we have set ourselves in this report were to dervise art appr<>pr1dte 
evaluation framework as well as to evalljate a particular implementation' effb^> 
In Chapter 1 we diagrammed the irnplementation process in terms of salient process 
components: 



ConwfiUy 
School Sy$t0ai 



ntspontivt Cductilonal 
Pfo^rtii 



District MS^ rt 




Also In Chapter 1 » we took up^the task of discussing the components one by one» 
begifiiiTng withr the parameters and orientation characterizing the Responsive 
Educatidn Program. We continued 1n this fashion, with the Program Advisor in 
Chapter 2 ahd on down to the Child in Chapter 7. i 

We have' presented up to now what amounts to a "raw" evaluation. In the process 
we have introduced several evaluation instruments and techniques developed from 
our framework-model: ATR, ATA, EFI, etc. We can now discuss the significance of 
these implementation/outcome data in the context of our evaluation model. But 
first we need to review some of the unique aspects of our approach. ' 
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First, we wish to poifft out the breadth and scope of our eva1uat4on In terms 
of the data 4;ollec ted. On the one hand we extend our source of data beyond the 
child and classroom, to the school system and to the coinmunlty which provides a 



context for tnem both. On the other hand, we report these data from four diverse 
comUnuntties at once, 

Secondly, We need to acknowledge some limitations of the data presented* 
While in some areas^the results are straightforward and clear. In some others, 
particularly in those that fall outside the main ftocus of this report ^ the 
presentation has necessarily been Incomplete or merely suggestive r In Chapter 

3, for exanvle* we reported information on comrtkinity characteristics that are 

- ' . ■ ■ ■ «> 

logically pai;;^ of an evaluation plan^but we -did not develop the specifics of hm 
these data relate to Implementation. For example, the concepts of ATA and ATR 
coulxl i}e developed Into unldlmenslonal indices so as to incorporate and at the 
same tiiite give a contextual significance to these data. This is a major project 
and one we feel lis extremely irnportaht to do. But it Is an issue that deserves 
Its own forur« and we are In fact continuing^ evaluation effor|ts to define and 
analyze ATA (Sheldon et, al , 1972). 

It should be clear that this report differs frwn^other evaluation efforts in^ 
its basic goals. First, we do not focus on outcones without first assessing . 
implementation. Second, we inaye tried to conceptualize the tbtal* del tvery- 
evaluatlon problem. Rather than concentrate on particular aspects dr levels of the ^ 
evaluation process., we have chosen to forego closure Ip some cases and spread our ^ 
. entirgies down the line. . 

■ • These evaluation strategies are directly relevant to our approach to edupattQn.' 
j We have s«t forth our value system in teHns of what the educational system shoulji 
become, and do. The fotus is not changing the chfld but changing mat j or projcesTs . ^ 
components of the educational system to tiijprove thci «xper1^ces df the child with- 
in the system. Consistent with the underlying goals of the Responsive Progrjtm, we 
EMC , ' . \ \ 142 . . ' " \ 



hBw digve'loped m\ Bm^mtion ' fr^P&mrk m^'derimtim ^sses^mnt techniques and 
m$trumnt%. ■ Me, navo applied these imtrumnt% -yin the context of ' this j^'arlJcylar 
tv^sluatio^ m4 presented sok of the 'V-av*^"" myits. : . * 
The ab0v6 points, art wde m clarify ^^'h^t m expect, tte app-Hed -wdltl to' 
^ccompHsln,. in this context m ^hall review the. ffri^ajor tepleTOntatlo?^ cofi^ont^nts 
wltli»/t}ita pairpost of cslarlfylng thti> s . , . \ • 

. ^ ■ ' The Pirograp/Adyisor ,' • • ■ 

. te have dlsc^ssad the Prograifn Advlsor^s ro'l*^ and i/tdlcated how this posltioju 
the J^^y J.tnk with' the Labors fcory and the -^R^^ "The PA^s 

•gffectivtness- l?i ,d'iss0siilM^ the program tJirough ir^-s^rvlce training for teachers ■ 
" ;and lfi coiff^ffsyn Seating to district personnel is both 

■a reflection on/and cQndrtlon fe^i the efficacy of REP iMterlals and . staff « 

The .PA's- priMrj^ wans of impl«nt1ng tte REP in the tVassrow is conducting 
■■viorkshops; - Initially the Laboratory, tiad, suggested ^aekly wrksho|)s^ toever^ ■ 
,as,tte;. needs of each individual dlstHct trrsarged* ^tteschadule of •wrkshops varied^ ■ 
with frequencies :ra.^^^ the fecomrkndad once*p,er-%ifeek down^4^ ;^ 

Cefta in reasons ;can bt .of fered^ for this- variation in scheduling* . ; ■ • ' 

firsts, as PjS,-s thw^elyes- bt^^ in MP- ppocedures.» the. 

nature 'of tha ln-sarvlce. workshops': probably changbdc 'PA^s' became j[m)re -:experf anted at 
condytctlhg in-service trilrii'Ingo/ IfiaddHlon.^;as ■ 
^assistants attended the ■1^^orkshops ^ their; 'needs changed. .Teachers^who 'had been In; • 
'Mm' pf^firam Ibnger. and mm knoD«?1eiageable about. REP objectives wanted PA^s to 
"spe-r^d siDfc? ti« idein^nstrattihg In tl^e classroom instead « 



Secor?(i» teacher turnoyer rates also affected the nature of PA-conducteti 
. tr« lining; and, coinseqiie.nt1yv-1^^ the pro-gram,. New teachers, -are 

^^(3ded as the prograiui is extended to higher grades. Also, new teachers replaced 
UiOSB ^.^;bo. 1c*ft it!ie program,. 'Often this replacement occurs In pnid-yeart thus - 
■ p^ttwq Bn additional, burden on .the PAs. This situation me^^»rt. thati, In any- one ' ■< ' 
school year PA's haL to conduct tn-servlce workshops fer;teachers who represented , 
. different levi*ls o^competance^liTK. REP. procediir^s. ^ : ' \^ : _ - '/ 

: . •■ Third, %om teachers* i*spec1a1ly those in pre-school- and kindergarten ..classes , 
art if^^re- receptive, than others, to trainlf^gV-.and nK)re- flexible in assfmiVating 
i<EP :;pr0€edi«Ves.' TradltlonaVly? these levels have been more '"open'"- arid less ; 
;^ strustyred than pri?fjary and e1e«ntary grades. .Therefore., as- 'the; program- v^as _ ' - " 

1??:pli}^.nted in higher ^grades , both .greater teacher resistance. "and a s«ial1er range 
. of ,a.vallsb1e*^ fi el d- tested, laboratory :;ff]Qter1a;1 ^ appropriatc^^for higher grades "may^' 
■have . ger^er^ ted additlOMl probl»;. for .the PA. .* - " ' . S 

Fourth, the ai?^ynt of in-service ti ape varies, by district because of .differing- 
- ergartlzatlonal cajistralfits. Plamlng tim i& &ftm stv^i0]y:s and the . 

'Wmnts allotted not- be^f^DRsisterllt^v^ftth/■teiBS£P^*!»e^dat1o.n^ - Teacher-assoc'l - 
.atiofss ■-have Regotlafed, contracts i-^rth; districts .j ..I f the. In-service 'falls unddr 
. ■teachsr/distir.ct contractiual agreiesffints the dfstrjc^^ my determm the contents. 
In' Co«ynity .Bv teacher in-s..ervtca;trainlng is organl^.ecljand sche^^^ . 
byi Idlng. PAs are Vespoiis4ble fDr conduc ting the in-servTce.«.v/ork,\ which may, 
: ' ^ 1 »^c1 ude non-REP- teach^rf ■ md the :cdpTtent of ^i^h i ch n?ay ; be deter«i1 ned by ' the "schpo 1 '.s 
■principal* "As pHjiclpals: and resource teachers becoM wre ''involved /the^^e ^ 
■ ..■ o?v RE'P: program fmpleiiijentatlon %nU vary. - ■ In, Coffswanity^-^t^; the .in-service training'' ., 
; remim inUct for "REP; staff. .Other teachers rnay-" take part, if they, so 'Choose, ' 

and positive •.spM^off occurs. ';,Cora>Jnity..•G:COf^iwcts^^ on ^. 

-.■Saturday jponring for the total REF fT staff and provides foHow-yp individual . • ^ 
sessions for ont or tw teachers bas<^d on -different classroom needs., ■Oemons;tratlon 



teacheTs have been Ideiiti fled and Incorporated into the in-service<^raining. In 

CofiiR'^yni ty 0, which ^-ha^^bi -weekly. in^seWice meetings, the staff how atter/ds 

•• ■ ■ ■ - ^ '^^"^ " • • ' . . ... { 

indl/idualizod in^cl ass workshops. Periodic large-group workshops are held v/hen 
sufficient numbers of teachers have a corroon concern. . 

Clearly. eva]udti|^ a program component such' as In-servic'e training offered 
by pa's is a complex task. Their quality as well as quantity^is affected i)y the 
range of variables above- The quality of the Laboratory *s in-service component 
and our ability to deliver it to the field may be judged by the variety of in-^ 
^ service programs offered in participating districts. Table )5.1 belov/ provides an 
overview of some other sal ient variables. . 



' fABLE 8\T , ' ^ ^ 

Program Advisor -Variables as High/Low/Medium, by Corranunity 




ll,A. -wfoimtion not avail ab \ 

[13 H ^ '30-50% time in classroom related^ a^ 

X] M - than monthly^ ess thart, weekly \ 

'33 M - 60-80% teachers polled, said' workshops respo'nsive to needs 

;4] n ^ 80-90% teachers polled are favorable to PA \. 

■5] « 0<2>K0 for both dimensions; H =f z>l-0 for at least one. 



Table 8 J - summarizes some aspects of PA functioning that have* already been 
discussecf in ^2:0f)ie detail . The wavy line to the right indicates that the list of 
relevant variables continues on, that the ones. listed are mere^ly illustrative of 
what a comprehensive evaluation might encQ,<npass. The cut-off points for H/M/L 
are arbitrary, but the preponderance of High marks is consistent with any 
number of indications, already discussed, that the PA component has been notably 
successful ini terms of both degree of implementation achieved, and positive out- 
comes reported. „ . ' 

The Conmuni ty. an</ the School System 

Jn studying implementation of the REP, the evaluator should also know a great 
deal about the' community itself . The type : and size of community, its problems and 
ethnic composition, and even the community's history, can be very important considera 

tions. Existing census data have been used to highlight certain economic and 
social i'ndicatol^s j^f the four? coimuni ties. Monies allotted to education, unemploy- 
ment rates, housing conditions, and living , conditions, have been discussed as they 
relate to the notions of attending and responding to a child. We have attempted 
to present and discuss pre-existing economic condi|.ijons. that may affect, program 
delivery and implementation/ We are certainly aware of the limitations of the 
data presented in this area and the lack of development it received in our discussion 
Some of the community characteristics reported, such as average rental cost* housing 
-units lacking plumbing, and median value of homes, are not' especial ly useful with- 
out other information. For example, if we try to .present a picture" of a given 
coTO)unity, its geographic location v/ould directly affect certain economic indicators, 
sach as rent and property costs. 
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^ We have also showed th.e ethnic distribution of people in the four conimuni ties , 

along with other biographical and demographic characteristids of the population. 

These data are important in providing a background for any study, especially one 

conducted- on a program as comprehensive and complex as Planned Variation. Moreover, 

these. data reflect the extent, of the program's generalizability--the ability o,f}jia 

program developed in one' community to be implemented in another, possibly very 

different type of community. For example. Community C',s program has been implemented 

in a large inner-city school system. And although the population in the metropolitan 

area is 79% white. (Table 3.1), almost all the children in the PV program in 

Community G are^;|g^ck. 

Similarly, the population of Cpmmunity E,;a city with an extremely high 
unemoloymeat rate, is 80% white, whereas the PV program serves only 50% white 

children. These statistics, plus the statistics showing the similarity in 
proportions of ethnic groups as to teachers -and the children they serve (Figure 3/1), 
are presented as examples of other "important considerations that can determine the 
■effecti^veness of the REP and other programs of education. 

These data demonstrate that the children being served by this program are 
quite different from the general population of children in the community; Further- 
more, because of the addition of teaching assistants, the teachers, of the children 
in the classrooms in PV communities more closely reflect, at least in ethnicity, 
the population of children in the PV classrooms. 

We have discussed the notion of languqige differences and pointed to the Mexican- 
American children who speak Spanish in the^home as a separate group.. We feel 

the language problem is just as much an issue (if not a more important one, b^ecause 

' of its relative invislbil ity), for Black children as it is for Mexican-American 

children. 'We feel that Black children and Mexic^in-Ameri can children speak languages 

mc , 147 . ' ■ • , 



quite dissimilar from the one. typitally .used by middle-cla^ whi=t;e teachers: . Although 

'. I . . . - " ■^ 

we view" this problem as critical , we- have not" been able systematically ' to coTlect* 
and analyze data-on language; difterences in REP cpmmuhi ties. . \ ■; 

' Furthermore, we' are very much :aware of the fact :that because a. teacher .Has the 
same ethnic background as the child., this similarity does not guarantee the teacher 
will have empathy with the child. For example, It is known .that a person tends to 
take oh the attributes of the position he aspires to. This subtle change- is '.parti- ■ 
cularly noticeable among those aspiring to be teachers. ; " ( r 

. To date, there is a notable scarcity of data that directly. reflect on REP 
objectives for the community and the school system,. We have developed a thee reti- 
cal model, to evaluate the institutionalization process {'p^.49 ). Some data^' on .-^^ 
initial findings on , REP objectives point to positive effects resulting from imp/lemen- i 

tat 1 on". . , ' - ' • 
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r. .. Table 8.2 summarizes some community varia^les^that we have discussed above,. . 
and also i"n Chapter 3, previously . -The items actually 1 i sted> are some back- 

, ground factors which provided the context for the REP to function, and whic/i 
are. therefore appropriate for evaluating the relative success of the implemen- 
tation effort. Additional background' factors , as well as community outcome 
variables J might be included in a more comprehensive table (Hence the wavy line on 

' the right). 

' "* . - 'TABLE 8,2 ' ' - ^ ■ - . 

Community Variables as. High/Low/MediUm, by Community 



COMMUNITY 




© 

.1 


M . 


■ M ■ 


M 
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• ■ L 


M 
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H ' ■ 


- \ 
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■ *L 


H 


/ 



,[1], M" = m-bO% (national average is 45%). 
•[2] M = 30-40% of children havie.. father -absent. 
[3] M = 6~12 total score on. sixNi'actors (p. 57) 
[4] M . = 40-60% continuing teachers. 
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' ■ . • * ... Th e ..Classroom Process 

. The PA has .been mentioned as [the ^^^p the 
district at large and at the; classroom ley^^ the institu- 

tional izatio*: process. iS :very complex. To gai n. more information on the PA and oh 
other classroom influences a special instrument was .designed^to measure educational 
forces that effect the teacher. Simple, analysis of data collected from Follow 
Through teachers in REP PV communities showed the Program Advisor was ranked the 
most important influence on the teacher's behavior.:^-. • 

A more comprehensive 'force, field analysis was designed and conducted to examine 
tlve relative positions and directions of 1 3 forces as they influence a teacher's 
behavior.. Across all four REP Planned Variation comriiunities (see figure 4.5) the" 
Program Advisors (#12) v;ere considered a strong positive influence on the te.acher's 
behavior. The other adult in the-cllssroom (#13) represented a second important 
positive force. -These results reinforce' tlie notion that 'the delivery system has" r 
worked the PA: is contributing to the educational classroom process in impprta^rt 
and positive ways and the "teachers and teaching assistants view each other as 
important- positive influences. Prihcipals as a group also contributed positively 
and to a relatively high extent,, The curficulum prescribed by the district and the 
^chool's physical facilities v/ere also shown to be influences in the positive 
direction. . ' - ^ * 

Certain forces remain* reVitively stable across communities, others tak« 
different positions on the'force field. For example, teathers in communities C 

E felt, facilities (#&) did represent aa influence,, but one theV judged to be. 
more negative than positive. Farther, tKe currfGulum in Cpm,iiunity B was not ^ . 
perceived by teachers; as it was [in other communities^ as "*ci positive influence. 
The -data across . communi ties are consistent -in perceived influence of the central 
office adininis'tratiohr the testing progranis', and the statewide mandates for 
certification Gurriculuni , and grading. In each""comnunity» these forces are perceived 



quite negati'/dly without much Wlative influence. . The Rrograrn Director's influence 
varies by community, In communities B, D and E,' the Program Di rector has low, 
relatively positive influence. In co.nlmunity C, however, the\:i'nfl uence of the 
Program Director is hi gli positive i . , , \ 

,The forces instrument yields a unique, set of important i.nfopati on. More 
work-needs to be done with these" uata. Analyses by school wit hi n\communi ty and 
for ii^fferent, roles using different norming groups? are being^^'e^ These 
future analyses will- not only contribute to understanding and assessing effects 
of implementation but, more importantly, will pinpoint areas of concern for- , •- 
further ..program development. ... ' . . ,. 

One index that might be proposed in this context is simply the degree to 
which the two dfrnensions correlate. Thus if some forces are.seen as both 
'important and positive, while the Wtively-valued l^ seen^s correspond, 

ingly unimportant,: we Have what ampunts .to an essentially ojDti mi stic valuation of 
- ..the situation.: The reverse' si tuation, if it ever occurred, woyld. signal i at the 
■-very le^st,' some deep disaffection or alienation on the part. of the ^ater. 



Table 8.3 summarizes muph of the data presented in. CHapter 4, including the 
inde'-^^ just proposed, and", labeled Force Field Pattern* Actually correlations 
for the force- field pattern were highly -positive .for all four communities and- 
the Medium rating given Community E is applicable only in this context.- . 
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Classroom Process Variables as High/Ldw/Medlum, by Community 
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[2] 
[3] 

V, :[5] 

^ [6] 
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' M = 40-60% Implementation reported T. 
.M = 60-80% Wo r k JtOiget '^extreme ly.- wel 1 " reported , 

■ M f - 40-70%; :.V6l unte^r:;parent cpoperati iDn i n cl as sroom. 
H = eO-'SO^ Teachers -explain; REP to parents 
See text & table > pp. 97-9C^ ' 
See graph., p; 94 ' ^ 

See abave for discussion, pp: 68-71 for data. . 



. . ■ . - Par ents 

A single parent v/ith insufficient income and poor living .and health care 
facilities cannot effectively attend'to a child. Similarly a school system 
cannot- adequately respond to a chi Id unless it is- sensitive to the. culture and 
abilities of 'that child when \)e enters school. The. concepts of Ability to 
Attend (ATA) and bility to .espond (ATR) to children have here been suggested ' * 
as a replacement tor the rather widespread notion* of "compensatory education." 
In this alternative model , tijie educational evalua^tor/s role changes from focusing 
on the chi Id. and how the school system changes the child's behavior, to focusing 
on the* school system and how educational experiences are changed to respond niore 
' to the child cirid to his/her parents. 

Parent participation in the actual teachi ng/learni ng process becomes a focus, 

(•--•■■■ - ^ ■ . . ■ ■ • ■ » ' ■ 

' as does the amount of parent involvement in the. decision-making process. SRI data 

■ •• . - ■ - , '■ * ■ - t • . • ■ 

show that all four REP PV communities had more .^parent participation and involvement 
•than comparison, groups of parents examined iii these same conjnunities. 

. Including parents in the classroom provides a cldser link .betwedin the home 
' ^nd the school . The^ fact that teaching assistants from the child's conmuni ty 
"actively participate- in the classrooiti process also contributes to a, tighter 
home-school linkage. Data have been presented to show the change in ethnic 
disparity: between the teaching staff and the children when teaching assistants 
are included y\The relationship of this iiiiportant : outcome of the PV program 
■ to the experience's a child undergoes must be explored-. . 

For example, iV REP PV conmuni ties with large proportions of non-white 
children, the inclusion of teaching assistants considerably reducesj;he disparity 
between the ethnic distribution of the children and the ethnic distribution of the 
teaching staff. This notion is important only^s it relates to the .ability of a 
teach ihg' staff to understand and empathize with children who.represent ^different 
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life styles and cultures, children who have di fferent learning patterns and 
strengths. By including in the school process people who closely represent the 

. population of children the school , is serving, the pofe^ntial for av/areness of and 
sensitivity to the particular needs of the childreh is increased; Further, the 
experiences a child is likely to receive in school can be mad^i more compatible 
with. his. strengths. 

Table 8:4 summarizes the Parent variables. The data in the table are ' 

.sketchy, but they represent some attempt to profile' the different communities. 



TABLE 8,4 




^.A. . = 'Ho data available 

;i3 M « 50-90% aware of RFJ> 

"2] M = 40-60^ of all parents had 3. or flfK)re' visits^ the classroom. 

\t\ See text, p. 108 for discussion^ and evaluation ' 

*43 M - 20*t405i say parents make final .decisions ^ 



The. Child 

The experiences a REP child receives are particularly laT^porvdnt in evaluating 

the worth of the REP program and ultkiiately in comparing it with other educational 

models. The fom of experience (?0E) is ^ valid criterion variaole that Is' use- - 

ful in evaluating education. Operating from this position, the e valuator 

concentrates his efforts so as to gain valid Indicators that will reflect these 

experiences. Children in the RER experience a learning situation where two full-^ 

time adults, one usuaUy_ selected fron) their own neighborhood and reflecting 

Ui€rir own fe tiini city, cooperative! contribute to the teaching/learning process* 

Also v/e find that parents are volunteering Jn the R£P f^V classroom at a higher' 

rate than in comparison classes, and that classrooms are tmre responsive as 
reflected in the classroom dat^. These data on the process of education 

represent valid outcome data and weigh heavily 1n judging program success- 

Such^evidence collected on the REP Planned Va nation program Is overwheliningly - 

supportive. ^ 

Support for the notion that program implementation has in fact taken place 
at the classroom level has been found in FOE data collected In, HS and FT classrooms 
by Stanford Research Institute. Children In the REP PV 'programs have^^uite 
different classroom experiences from non-REP PV children. For example, children,, 
in "responsive" classrodms initiate nore interaction With adults than occurs in" 
noiT-REP classrooms, further, the Increased child tnteraction in REP classrooms 
suggests that these children demonstrate RMjre question-asking behavior. The 
provisions for free exploration in classrooms and the quality of the nsaterials 
available to explore produce evidence that children Jn REP cTasisrooms, to a large 
extent, seek and gaiih Information by themselves. SRI did not find a similar 
situation in coRiparisbn classes. 

Even the adult interaction that a child in the REP experiences is different 
from that in non-REP classrooms. In REP HS class rooins, of tfhe adult-Initiated 

' 155"' ■ \ ' ■ r .■ 



ioU»ractTfon, mre (66%) occurs wUft ^ndWiducil chvidren than in cwoansofi 
classrooms {^i%)o • . , 

In kindergarten and firit*grade PV classroo^ts* sndecendent classroon? process 
data for REP and comparison classes, also coUiJCt^d by SRU corroborate the hs 
findings* Ton of ihe 28 classroom factors generated by the SRI Observation 
Schedule. werif judged reflective of SEP objectiives« When ron-REP clbissGS hrerc - 
cornpared ic REP cUssroo^r^^, a significant difference favoring, the Responsive 
classrooms erJsted oh these t^Ktors. . 

REP classroom e^tperiences differ fro?n those \t\ non-REP classrow^is \n other 
/ways- the REP there is significantly more self-learning by a chnd, l\\ the 
PEP there H significantly more "chnd-tbaching-another-chi Jd^ bebavi4)r. In the 
REP there is significantly more questicn^asking by the child. In the REP iduUs 
used significantly more '*posi live** corrective state?nent5 in 1nte>*acting 4*tth 
, children and interacted significantly r?^ore >*ith children individually or In ^?na11 
groupSo , ^ ' / 

^ Other evidence, of the fonn of jexperiencp a child receives in the REP classrooms 
is depicted by the Learning Booth procedures. The Learning Booth t)ffers a va/rlety * 



of problem-solving experleinces. to a <itld. These range from matching, ident 



and naming letters to discovering ways to solve problems (such as eliminating 
knowns to arrive at unkm^ns). The Learning Sooth is structured but responslvW 
the child may choose to participate or not. ThiB data sho^ that the Learning Booths* 
are operating eff^.ctrve)y and that children are choosing to participate in this 
activity that offers weU-plann^d, g^'duated sets of problem-solving and skni- 
buildlng expieriences. More children In Conmunities C and D have progressed to the 
laterjbooth stages than In Comnunities B or E. Booth Attendants' turndver and 
equipment destruction by fire have been cited as liralt.ing booth irap1efr«nta 
in one districts Oata collected over a t]»ree- and four-year period (se 
Appendix C) show the strong progress each comnunity has' made In ippl^Bmentlng 
the i learning Booth component. 




■ • Jh|se d^U are mlid crHefRQ^ i!5#«^ ReUll'ng thgjs id cMldi test- .■.core ■ 
datftyWOuTd p*$ie iriteres b'tt;t answers artuwnecessarv 

^- m tJ»t/ev«ly^tfdn of -program and- in 4&tm'mimn§ ruHUmi^ 8f§-r^fR 

' mtih, > The sjcts- that parents ,ar«! v'olMhteerIng 1^ REP' P.V: class ro»-ar. v., 
s.., higher rat© imn in copparlsof!. clas'ies, aR.d,:,that-.dl^ssr??o»^;offer--a•--» 
^ sive.soit.of €Kpe:riincesVas. rQf\ecim:in~ the ':classroom data represent valid mtcmff^^ 
data :for.. judging prograffi success, ' Sucli evldemcejcollectedi on the "REP f'lawmd 
yar:iatfon-.progra«i: Is-oifeirswh^^^ : ' - ■ 

; --■ ■ pa'ta -coTlectpd ooVcoild^^^^ dei!0mtrati ' that th©' child's .Ij.nwltdgs bas.e- 
:r ■has' lricr^ase,d-^ experiences -am ..e??joyafe1e-., ' ?rmi 

tfejr ■responses: m° the SRI-actolfflstered. S«nl 1i rtg Faces imtrumnU thi 1 df«»^i fnr .REP 
. classrooms J n Cwnunlty 0 see?n t® e^Joy their teacher arjd their .cftool. A'jsentee,: 
... data colTect-ed fro?n that sa«im commit^ %hw that attendance for REP ^\i}fken is 
_ sighifi caiit 1y higher than. for a coii^affson groV« Child data pllected to assfess 
, Hanguage^produbfion was" collected .in Cmmumty E. Hie study showed that na-' ■ 
statistical' differences existed between" REP children and a comparison qroy« of ' 
'•chlldren^an'J that botJi groups scored at the '82nd pcrcenttle (ysing national norms). 
^ ■ Standardized test data also *»,nstr-ated the satisfactory 'achlevemeM levefe 
— of REP children, Althougli standardized test resylfcs are not valued as muLT 

■instriKijents ajeasurlng se1f«esteajsh |jrob1e!n-'^6lvlng..andJearnln9-'tq-1eam variabH^s 
,r ■-{which; :are still being, d picture :of how 

•>- 'graMps of ^chtl learning tasks> • ' 



' Qn b)] the imtrmBnts fDf which PV child data, exist, REP chi I dreri performed \ 
Bxxrmi^ly m}t. Tfest scores, on the FSl Increased markedly ^ over ome ye^*-; ".i^-s *)• 
§rcwpy the REP HS ch1ldrtif> who pretested' at. 3 high level .iin CoMunlty, G tw reased 
ar^ average of. 6 .points arid. 1o Cmmumty S Increased m average of . 15 pthnt%. ' 
Si«|f.Tlarly,.' Average Soehfi- test' results on Commi t^ 0. .HS childt^n compared to the ■ • 
.65th percentile of a noraing group.. Raven's Mtri^ data on .second-grade . • 
children also present 'strong evidence of . achieve»?sen^» \ In CoOTunity £, In the 
area Jang^iage prodyctlon . no sigmficant dlf^^^^ between ti^e '/^ ■ 

P¥ childre.n and th© co9?partso?i group on . the Boehinv j However, both groups 



perfoniKed eqafvalent to the JSih percentile. on natjonal nonrss for the-Boehi- Test of ". 
Basic Skills. • . - ^ . " ■ .;/' ■ \, ■ ■ 

.-'.„: ■. ... 7 - ■ . 

. \ llachsler LQo data also support, the notion o^f effective intellectual > 
^Velopment. AlthougK designed -to- measure the -^onstruct 6f /^tiattve Intel'l^ence/- 
'^echsler.IcQo scores increased in all co^MMnit/es for which data .were avai Safele, 
In most cases , test scores/rose ' over onef ancs/b^o-year time periods f rom btlow 
the national aiverage ;to above ip. Indii^|dyfi test scores were plotted for eight 
chtldren over a three-yesir period. Theif scores was cosislderable. 



'3^et* REP^ scores ovep^:tfie three-^^ re1att.ve»y>thr. , 

, ' . ;-.V : - ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ■. ■ . ■- j . .. - ■■ ■■ ■ . . ■ 

saiiise level orincreased above the. nattbrti^Vave^ ' / ' 

■ , t; is .essenttaT to Tftlterate that eve^j "though ,the data are'- favor^^blei^ we. dp/^ 
- not base substaritlal .cla1iiss';.for ihev REP ofillQ;ViscoreS''and ijtandardlzed achieve*. 
ifnerst- test , data . ,?to'st. of; these, datta^ ineflect , short; term effects' and in very- ' 
. .'"narroifti** irtas . v'^urtheri; .the;Jnstfume^ artd ■ standardi zed'- procedures'. :are 
' .''liflif air'*-to -a .large :Porttp^ the-xhlldren In 'the. prograi^-. , For .child perfor- ■ 
■:'iimrtce;.tO:,,.be,.used .as a .wl.ii^ criterion,' It^iisust.' reflect .variables such ^ ais- _ - _ • - 
ati^itudes arid probTein solving abil^^ extended period of t line, 

■as mch as f to B y&a^rs, • ■ ' \ ■ ' ■ . . ' ' ■ ^* . ' . 



Tablig B.S %um^ri^es the cm}6 oulx&me variables (^resented in detail 
^^rMer. Tha iVd liable data ara dgaln not compmienslve. As far as t|)ey o» 
ha^^ever, we do have strongly suggestive evidence for a high level ofv iit^ple en- 
tatiori and program success. 



_ ' TABLE 8.S 

GliUd Outcome Variables as Hfgh/Lpw/Hedlym, by Coii™ 




For specifics on which the H/lM judgeTOnts are based, see appropriate discussioil 
•above and. in. Chapter 7. ■. ■ 



Inplementa f -'on Ratin gs/Spin-'o;f f 

Laboratory ratings on the Six Factors were pr^rsented as tools for iTOOit'^rlng 
■ ■ ' • . ■ " // 

REP implementation {p. 52). They can also be U5;^d as longitudinal eva1aativ< 

data. In the Spring of 1971, v/hen these ratings were con^piled, Conimunity E 
showed the hignest implementation and Correnuoity C theJdv;est. Administrative 
support^ a critical variable for the program's success and for the degree of 
parent-conmiuni ty involvement, v/as rated" lov;" in Coninunities B end 0. However, 
contradictory evidence froirt' teachers shov/ed communities .6 and D with the Ji^i^nest 
percentage of parent volunteers (Table 4,5). ^^^^----^^^ 

The ^^^us^^z:^ of physical facilJ^OB^-'iyylS'^^^^ of child services (two 

factors outside the Laboratory's control) were both rated high only in Comunity D. 
Of an four coir^uni ties, Corrniunity D» the reader will recall, had the highest 
percentage {6S*5X) of local governo^nt funds expended directly on, education. 
This relationship betv/een program ijripleit&entatlon ratings and. coninuni ty budget 
expendTtures is offered provisional ly> in viev/ of the skotchlne^s of the data. / 
However^ these types of relationship,s must be examined 1n closer detail to ansv/erj 
questions rel<?ted to the extent^ quality^ and affects of program itnplementatlon. 
Program spread effey^s are also ijf^iportart considerations. The fact that thc^ HEP 
v*^as *'spurt off* into/K^del Citlt^s progra^ps in Com/m/nities B and C and into THle .1 
classrooms in Comrnuriity and became part of a state*v/ide infon??a,tion package in 
CoTOi8nity.E> cm be cited as evidence of prograffj effects and program Insti tutlonali 
zaiion* ■ " ' • • • 

' Wmn the REP does become visible within a school system* other situations 
occ^jr that begin as ''problems.*' flon-PV classrooins are differef^tiated by their 
lack of child-directed resources. fion-PV teachers » desiring to offer 'quaMty 
education^ see tl^^e' value of instructional assistance in the classroom 
service; worltshops and the support pro'^idM by Progrm Advisors. ^ IrifUially this 
results in jealousy-and even hostility within the school. Eventually, hov/ever^ 



tfris hostil Uy resolves itself and the outcome is improved educational oppcrtun- 
, ities for nan-PV children as well. Non-PV 'teachers are invited to Program-. 
Advisor conducted v/orkshops. Materials are shared betv;een PV and Non-PV cUissrooms. 
Learning Booln experiences are. offered non-PV children and more important efforts 
are made to increase the educational experiences of all children in the district. 

Table '8.6 presents a ^mmdry of data on impleriientation spin-off and spread 
effects, frofn Chapter 3, in every insta^ice, there has been influence on ot^ler 
segments of the school system arid the comniunity. 
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TABLE 8.6 

Specific Evidence of Spin-off Effects, by Conminiiy 
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OVERVIEW 

, At this point we might logically conlinyjS^by further abstracting and 
summarizing the data presented in the fore^owg tables* perhaps presenting 
one global table v/Uh d single overall rating for each area. But such a , 
scJteme would not fas .practical for several reasons, 

- The complexities already blurred in each summry by airea would be, 
coiDpletely masked in the' additional level of abstraction. Up to now " 
v/e have been able to refer a particular "grade" to specific criteria 
and/or specific. data presented in the text: a global rating would ^ 
necessarily Invoke an overly long chain of reference and judgment. 

- The criteria for arriving at a particular itero can be constructed in 
different v/ays> that v/ould niake a global suwary too arbitrary. Thus 
in our evaluation of the Learning Booth item, we chose^to report or * 
•'grade^' it as an outcome variable, and thus it '^^^as marked ?'Htgh''' for all 
comrmitUs. If m had vfev/ed it as an l/«plementatiDin variable, 
CoOTunity E would have b%2n assessed as 'low*' for the reason that in one 
Kogram year the facilities were destroyed by fire* 

- The ratings are relative to the cowunltias studied and may not apply to 
~^^^s._rf/pj^ sairjple nationwide. For example, data collected by SRI 

show parent participation in all four PV coMunities to be higher than in 
non-Py D!^?par1son sai^iples; but ^our ratings v/ere on a relative basis 
vdthin this context, and thus much more conservaitive, wftb only Commrdty C 
tQCQMnq a. "High." 



- The variables are v/eiphted differently in terms of nnportance to REP. 
A ^'High'* mark on Wechsler scores is nice, but more important- is a 
*'High"' mark on, say> a classroom process variable. 
These considerations militate against the use of a global sunsiiary. 
They also ejiiphasize pur sense of cauCion with respect to the separate suninaries 
already presented. But these latter were> v/e feeU still justified because 
1) v/e v/e re able to" make direct reference to the data and to justify our 
assessfoents Mith specific criterion statements, and 2) m vdshed to chart 
a direction for utilizing the essentially ""raw"' evaluation presented in earller 
chapters • " 

Yet the major import of these data Is not 1n terms of ho^*^ succesi^ful 
we may or may not have been in fitting the^i into a s^ianageable evaluation 
pattern or frai^ork. The data are ul tlrrtately '*good" or "bad*' depending 
on thair use* " Until they' become part of a dedslon-^rtaking process, they exist- 
as Just interesting- findings/^ To be ysefiiU to be waningful^ they must 
foecofliie a functioning part of a -dacision-maklng! systeoi that "relat^is directly 
to the educational experiences provided to ^chfldren. > - - . * . 

.From time to. time we have' re??ia.rked on special Hioitations of 'the data, 
md lamntQd their ^1ack. of compreh^ns:iveness In tenuis oOcope and depth. 
By the same' token to ha*/e declared the uniqiteness of our approach to evaluation 
ant! shc/md that it represents a !r«yd? -needed sdvance with respect to sxactSy 
thm^ goaU of depth and.. scope. Mith dm consideration for All Ifmitations,. . 
general and specific, the clat^ do strongly sim^orX th^^SQ salient conclusions: 



The Planned Variation ProgrvQ;%has been successful in changing the ethnic 
disparity between the adult teachers in a classroom and the children they 
teach- 

The Program Advi sor, approach is effective in delivering the REP to cOOTUjnitles. 
There are^^ howeVert areas where .this delivery system can be improved. These 
areas: relate to the training offered PAs to practice various methods of Impart- 
ing knowledge and skills to teachers during In-service workshops, 
The REP classroom processes directly reflected in the experiences children 
receive nave been iiiiplerttented in the classroom. 
- The REP has had positive spin-off effects 1n each of the co?^l^^)lin^ ties discussed 

in this report. ; 

Parents perceive themselves as competent In making educational decisions^ 

but their Input in^ these decisions 'varies by tonwnlty. 

The PA and the teachin<| assistant are perceived as important influences, on a 

teacter^s behavior. In all corwnities^ this influence is a positive one» 

Of equal importance In this report are the i^npl ications and directions for defining 

future evaluation: 

The impTfcatlo?)s/fDr evaluation »dels arising from the Ability to Attend (ATA) 
and Ability to Respond (AIR-.) cdncepts are important .and should receive major 
attention in fyture rase^ferch and evaluation studies. 

The criterion issues raised and' dlrectiorgf^ liripHed by -concentration on the fom 
of experience' CfOE) for y?>^^ov1 ding a cluster of, criterion var'b^les are vaTid ■ 
and wst be exploited c 

rne tmd for wre cositprehensive cowiinity case studies u^ing a variety of. 
data collected from various' sources Is clear, t^iree cowunity Cine studies 
r^eflectlng Ihi'^ c^ffort are available fmm the Laboratorx^ = „ ■ 



It is important to examine the Institutionalizatlqn process and to/detemlne 
* levels of implementation for various program components. 
Further efforts to develop instruments to measure implementation are needed. ^ 
. Initial efforts, as reported In this paper; to document such areas as the 
influences on teachers, how parents are perceived in a community/ and factors 
that reLvte to implementation have provjed productive: v 
. Other ar^as- not addressed in this paper must also be explofed. It is not only 
important to look «it the longitudinal d^ children during their 

five years in a HS/FT PV Phjgram^ but, even ni^j^'e |^o» to .follow the child so as ^ 
to examine developpnt in future elementary ^^a^^^ 

Parent isispact on the educatlorial «^ofimufi1ty must^^a^ eKamlned in greater 
- depth. ; '."'r' V ■ ' ■ - V- • •„ 

Efforts should be ii^cle to detieniiinc if parents are ipvoltfed directly fn the 
teaching/ learning classroora'^process and- If decisldinis -pa flake-' l»< PAp - ■ 
Bi«etings are reflected In edocationdl progp^ 
r. ^ ^cither studies on how - various, educatrbnal ' personnel , such - as. Program; Ad v-1 sors , - 
' pri lie 1 pa 1 s » : pa ren t; coord 1 na tor -s >■■ etc. ' , . s pend ■ tliel r t1 nte ; and; ^ perf oils? thi-lr. " ■ ' ; ' 
/_ tesponsiblli ties- will .reflect the. priori t4e$ ;a,:Coaa^^^ ■ ■ 

■ ^- ... .educational -syft^^ r ^ ' ■■'v^'^'- ■ ; ■ . " ':.;.v^ 

;;;in 'conclus^^oii, the;d^;9^,^pfr^ enmt^l^ 
■■positive, bat, ^ in- one;sense,$n1wport3nt^^^^ to.ne^fpr..- / '; 

lidentifl^attbn -Of evaTiktlon- areas as^d'-io, generate evaluating:.; 

■ cofnplex .multl-dinienslMaT Considerable work;-»#iT1 be' necessaryV;;. 
to' extend and cUrify such concepts as .the ^:3b1 11 ty , to at^^^ thr.ablll ty to-r^spond, 
.and'' tiie for«i of .experience.- ;Hoi^<Wir»' the -REIP-ts coffMi tted' to-.thesd-^d.1rectto?^s;^ 
wiU-»pur^ye' them In' an e#ort; ty-e?«pla1iii ;the^ 

-and- the . learner;.,---, or. discover what expeir^'iences contntbute to .increasing a ' ■ " 

-■.M--'- ■ ;';-.-;^' : . ; ■ .: " ■ •■ ■ .. ^ . . :•-;■'■■ ''^ : 

■ cMld-s' Tlfe chc^ncfes.•^. • -•^^ ■. : ; T ■ 
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CHAPTER 9 
SUMMARY AND PERSPECTIVE 



Our purpose stated at the outset was to evaluate the ijnplemwtation i 

effort for RjEP and to oytlinie a framework for such an evaluation, cons.1stent 

with the philosophy of the program it^ — 

■ Me have presented a variety of in|ensive efforts in pursuit of both 

these mjor goals. Bat the main value of the report Hes^n. the charting 
of new directions for future evaluation projects • The complexity of the 

problems involved/ and the relative paucity of resources available in this 

particular context precluded a detailed or comprehensive assessment of 

program success. The fact that no definitive stat^nts are offered on this 

score is not to suggest that such a goal is not worthv?hilei quite the 

contrary is intended. But the prior fomulation of an assessment fraifRework 

as well as tThe preliminary assessment bffered^here.are necessary first steps 

^toward -sue*! a comprehensive 'eff<^ _ j-' . ^ r 

V Wi th reg^^^ the genera] sense ^ 

. this report Is that i t v*es succe^^ But this is not Tin either/or question , 

nor one that carifi be aniswered In tenja of hew much a1bne« It was necessary to 

look at particular i;np1efiiient^tion feit^^ Our. 

analyses have been focused on fmpli cat ions for future imp! e??ientatl on efforts 

rather -than statenients at>dut relativie/success^^ ' 

. . MiUi regard/to t^ have ou^lned ^ model 

that is consistent bcith wit^ underlying phlTjosophy of KEP and with^^t^^ 
preliminary character of this project o In addition* we have^ desc!rfbed i *verai 
evaluation .Instrii^ of^ouv^.m^. devising:, to satisfy, the need for -a braader 
base of evaliiatlom These have proved veiry usefyl in tMs epnte^st. 

' . This assessnsent -effort i^nnot ■ be^-conslde^ ; as .fit. work^to itself, ' It 
iniis$ be viewed irt reUiion^ the^taboratoi^ as a 

prelffiilnainy to ifflpi^yed efforts u^^^^ outlined her** 
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• ■ . • . 'DATA SOURCES 

The clisart on the 'follq^^^^iog p^ge'sweriias the 'type of dat^ collectiid^ 
swrce of tne measurement 1?^strym3^^t utilised, ye^r gathered, atfd c«iyn1ty 
from vihlcH data, were ' O&taliiedo . The data syraarl^ed In 'tl^e report rtprts^nt 
/iirifomatlop^ gathered 'by* two major sources^ /the Far lies t -Laboratory 'a^^d tht - 
$tmfQr6. Ue%mrtn "Imtftut^n Data wrt ^/so retHev^d frmn clmm reports * 
it -Ste1d....ba 'footed' that sever?! 'of tte/niastirgs usad li^ tine data collection 



ara co«€rciany awJipse standardised instry^fsts woose rtoai 
validity are avallabit iti published mmmlso Tha ?riajofl£y af ;ihe re?fi^1«i1 log- 
ins trTOfits were devised m expirlsi^ntal. daylc©^^ for evajfyiiing varf^ys 
.aspects of Jiaad Start and Follow Through .program o -' AT^^^ 
md validity 5lata. of .thssa reasiires Is st11T:ynd@r; stig.c(v/,.th^ 
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PLANNED VARIATION DATA CHART 



Infon?!dtton 



InstUutionalizati i 
interview Questionnjire 



lP9>le<nentatfon Factors 
Rating 



District Populatipn 
Characteristics and 
Economic Indicators 

Program Advfsolr Use of 
Tliue Chart 



Classroom Observation 
Instrument 



Teacher/TeacHlngf Assis- 
tant Questlonnali^ . 
Survey 

Purdue Teacher Opl nfo- 
nalre 



Ediicatlofial i^ol'ces^In- 

- ■ Ventory 

'''' Classroom Rating Form 

Child desnographic Foiin 

vlechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (HISC) 
. Uechsler Pre.schoo1 ft. Pri- 
jqary Scale of Intelll* 
^ertce (IHSC) 

Raven'i Progressive 

- Coloiihl Hatrlces, Sets A, 

r ' 8iv*s Pmchooi in- 

-ERICry::; , He 
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By 
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TABLE B,3 



longltudljnal Wechsler Scores, Klndergarteim 
/ Fan 68 to First Grade Spring 1970, 



Kindergarten 
(Fall 68) 



SO 



K1ndei-<?artcn 

(Sp„ 591 



fJf^t Grade 

• i ■ so ■ 



B 



Picture' 
Block 

Desl<?n 



Total 

Vocabulary 

SJinilarhles 

'Picture 
Com^letioin 

Block 

Des1ci?i- 

Total 



7o? 2,32 
8.7 ZM 
9,5 2.81 

ir,! '2788 
36.5 6,76 

11.0 1^83 
11.5 -2.89 
SoS" V92 

7.S '2.08 
38.5 3.79 



e>9 ? SI 

9,.§ /./O 



ir.^- 2740 

39.1 7,63 

7.6 ; 2.7S 
9,3 ' 37S9 
9.5 1,73 



8,0 1.41 
34,4 5,07 



?/a? 

■10.7 3,. 30 

12.4 1,63 
41,3 3,96 

11.5 1,29 
'13.3 1.50 

8,8 0.96 

11 lO 1,41 

44.6 1.29 
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TABLE B.4 



Longitudinal Wechsler Scores, Klnderqarterr 
Fall- 69, to First Grade Spring !971 



Vvchsler Scale 



Vocabulary 

S'Wnarities 

P'ctyre 
Coimpletlon 

Oflistarii ^ 
T^'tal ' 



Vocabulary 

SimlTaritJes 

Picture - . 
f^o^^oletlbn 

Block 
Desion 

Tptar 



VocabfOlary' 

Sisnnarlties, 

Picture 
Completion 

Block 
Design • , 

Total 



Kpdergarteo 
(fall 69) 



X SO 

8.6, K? 

9:1 2.2 

9»7 2,3 

36.4 5.7 

7,4 2,2 

10,2 2.5 

^9^3 2,4 



• f 



10,5 3.n 
37 7.5 



Kindergarten 
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■ 1 . set- 
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MA 3-0 
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40.4 hi 



8.1 1.6 
11,8 1.7 
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41.6 4,6 
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9.8 2.7 f 

11.8 3,3 
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TABLE 8.5 

I 

Longitudinal Wechsler Scores, First Grade 
rail 89 to Second Grtde Spring 71 



Community 



i ?cns1er Scale 



First Grade 
(Fall 69) 

T " ■ 5n ■ 



First Grade 
(Sp. 70) 

i so . 



Second Grade 
(Sp. 71) 
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. 0 

m2) 



'l^Qcabulary 

^Sfflilarities 

Picture 
Co^f^lerJon 

locf- 
■^otal 
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Sifmllarlties 

f'kture 
rrxnnletion 

Block 
Design 

total 

Vocabulary 

Sfiufnarttles 

Picture 
Completion 

Blocik 
Total 



9-7 2,6 
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43.3 6.5 
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JLEARWING B()OTH ACTIVITIES 



The en tire sequence of the Learning Booth acUvtties Is divided fnto 
five phases.. A brief description of the acttvitics of each phase Ss a«. (olisri^: 



Phase I 



Phase n 



Ph'jse III 



Phd§e IV 



Free Exploration • the c^ild plays 'lith the typewrite*' ttnd 

■ ■ ' 7 
the attendant eitplain^ to him that he is doing. When the 

^strikes letters "or nufneraH, the attendant names, theff*. 

Search and Hatch 

Step 1 - thaVhiild matches letters, on t^^e typ«*rlJter keyboarcJ 
with letters of a magnetic chart Khich Is also U 
, torn of a typewr^ ter keyboard; 
Step 2 - tlbe Chi Id matches keyboard letters and nwneraJs. 
Olscriintjnation ^ \- 

• - ■ ■ . ■ 

- Step ! the attendant nani«s oi^ Tetter of a 'card which is pHhted 
with two or more Tetters, the child decides which letter 
to^ typeV J'. •■ ■ ^ \ i 



Step 2 
Step 3 



the child learns to match capital and small foros of 
lettersi ' 



irre^< 



the child discovers, hoM to type capital and smal 1 
forms of letters; 

* 

Step 4 - the Id sees a small letter but t>«pes the correspondl rig 

cajultal letteij^on the typewriter, 
typing Original Words 
Step 1 - the child types bis own? 5" vrds; 
Step 2 - the child typ^ Ml w^^^ 



Phase V 



Oa%srom Related Activities 

Sup \ - pfesonfw*>d ^f«-uh a Ci^^fd ^*huh several words 4mj a 
pk^twf-e (Purre'n-Hurphy card), lihtO )'chi Ul lyD^-^s 
word that besi describes ^the picture; 

Su^Q Z - the tin- Id iyp??s a note a ?Vu:-f;d', 

Step 3 - the. dr. Id lypes U^e word ?.h.;it i% cov^^^'ed o?^ f^^^ono- 
^p\vn card? fo^ xarq?1e; far ihQ ioUm^ing ohonogr.in 



' . map 




tan 


mug 


rug 


tug . ■ 




ran ' 


tan 



the drJld should type Xhe wrd ''mtfi 
Step *1 - the chrSti types words o'r' sentences frm ^.book. 



mns m immm booth rmEHEKTATio?! m m pm nmttt . 
vAFfU-'fo?! co?m'f#ni£S moc by the. iaboratc«y trAfe?4iKG sooth 

* Tim L^^itrnim ^ootH prc?nfam Is fairly POOd ^-f^" C^-i-n^nity B< Thf 
Progw Adv^'sors ^^re k^o^ledgi^ble about .the bc-at! -^M very ^iiDaofi^?Jvi> 
of nroojwi, 

' 7n& !>oot>i aliendants and te^>ch^r asslsU'^t^ vorfe. h^i^-Hn^ at 
eacH- job This arraoae^^rerU wor^:s oat' ©asll.y strice t^«e.?>: ^n^ t^^o k^n^er- 

"'.-l as attomtet the fl^orinlng as 'a teaching <?ssHU?n in 

th^' aft^rwn. ! recamand tbt training of ass^sti^iffis \n both-are^^s of 
'■ \ mri^c P'iB dlversHv of mrk md mim tmini'n^\t^n be very DOslt«v^ - 
. .ttm v^^orfe do<^s mt cj^i bar^^ig «ind the im jobs co^mple^T^ent eacti aii?**^r. 
LaarifHr^q gv^otH ach>ca4??tot -decreased last year in cQmp<srl.^on to- 

the FolS^Qi:*' Throygli proiirmu 



Table C ! 



Percent of Community B KirdercarK^rs Cnt'drer^ w^o keri* 
Perfonmina In Vdflous Phases ai the Cind of the ScHmI ^e^^ 



Phases 





n 








"jrr^'" 






1968-69 ; 


6S 


■3 


14 


:j7 


u 




4 


1969-70 


206 


5 


10 


26 








1970-71 


186 


1 


2 


12 


?1 




31 


1971-72 


80 




> 


17 


• ^- * 


2B 


17 



• p^dse V not deve1ope<i 



A Di?sslb1e expldnaiion for Icwef Achiev€fi««t*is the turnover of 
8ooth Attendants. Half of the Sooth Attendants were new to the progran? 
duflno the 1971-7^ school year. The Senior Sooth Attendant, tjtho has . 
Miri^ed *i!tth the Learning Booth In Follow Through for several years, was 
also new In her job as the^trasner of other attendants. 

The CommujjUy B booth pronran has always been very Independent of 
the Laboratory, "^ooth problem ftave been handled by the Senior Booth 
Attendarit and Foil iw Through staff. 

■ / 
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Zm ..mUy C has always had an excellent ^rottp.of -eooth A?,t€ndaRt%_. 

0^3'- t?u:*y work ifiieTI ifsdfvftlygl Ij* ss^^rari^ sypp©s*§h»i Qf'^&zh sxihirr^ 

W ii Bmih httmimt mmS&i ne1j»,.sfie wo^ld vf«irk with. o«~9 of the 

ej'fjcr fswced Booth Ittefldants fo»*''addf tTona'l tnijiiim, 

Bm\h iM-Ml(i'^i£mnt ^or the sast tQm> year's Is .es>f^ii&'i-is:.. 

label ^ ; ' " 

Percent' of Cerffnynaty C K.ffJ,ds?K||ar£en Chfldmp ir«xr:. i^^^r?? ■ 
HrfQmiw. in Various Phases -at the"£nd of the. Sclsttol Vsar - 



. tear 






Phases 












t 




.lit ■ 




rv 








2J 




18 


, m - 




.* 


« 969- 70 




B 




m 


21 ^ 


19 




5970-7 s 










19- 


_ 38 


33. 




BO 






1 


■ ■ 15 • 


38 





ihe 1971-72 se^^ool yean data^ Wfere.fspfc Viefelvad fmmon^ school 
Tht typewriter had beea stol.^r? and fmd^ vfere no^t Bv<st1^fe1e to, raplsct fr. 



i - ■ / , • ■ . ."• ' 

%>.rciv>j Thjfoygrs project adis^fovitfd?©** has \hem'Pmi helpful, h • 

_^{^r«&leiR !id exfst. th©; sct^ool where $6niot Bssath Attefid^«£ 

.>^0f^V-e3 the pfOTT^-Ti^ for'sevc-ral ye^.fi- -^^^ L^ar^^i^^n Booth probk^r^s 
■ hir^^ be^i^n resolved. vriihoyt L^b0rc^,>:^*ry h^l%: 

trillion (rm tin- iB^rnhi^ Badt'«-as e -^mnm of >.'^sQSsing chiVdrm's ■ 
nted?.; ??^Dst ca$^ PyC:r^ mm excellent cormiy^^cs-ilon bti^^^teo Imoth 



if 



/ 



ic ■ • , ^ 



Conmunity D 



Comrnini ty D has a good Learning Sooth prograto. The Senior Booth /''^ ^ 

Attendan- has been v/ith the program since 1968 and s^^.ms very cosi^petent 

. .. • ♦ - \ 

in her. v/ork. Of eight Booth Attendants, only two v^ere new to the 

y 

program 'last year. ^ ' , 

Learning fiooth adhievement for the past years has been as fa^ows: 

Table c:3 • \^ 

Percent of tornmunity._D Kindergarten Children Who Were' 
•erforming in Various Phases at the End of the School Year 



: ..... • ., - — " 


Year 








Phases 










-I 


II 


III 


III 

(3-41 


IV 


V 


1968-69 


197 




7 


15 


32; 




42 


* 


1969-70 


85 




5 ," 


7 




• 20 


15. ~ 


19 


1970-71 


85 






5 




12 


•40 ^ 


. 24 . . 


Wr-72; 


1T6 




7 


2 




5.,: 


13 


.68 . ■ ^ 






_ -1 






■ 1/ 









. * Phase y not developed * " / 

/ ' ■ * ■{ . : 

Perhaps the main reason for the significant rise in 1971-72 achieve- 
ment is the low turnoyer rate of '^ooth Attendants*. ^ 

Both teacln'ng assistants and booth attendants work half-time in the 
^ Learning Bootb^ Jhg other half of thei r time >i's, spent .in the classrooms. . 
; * This Works vev^y^welT fh. e^^^ ■ v - 



. \ 



Vhr Foiypw Through staff has always been supportive of the Learning 

Booth • In /a'ci;, in 1969-70 el ec trip typewriters were ordered for first- 

grade classesyr fj^ese machines were put in a separate learning center 

■ - / - ' /. . 
for c\\\}fiimn io '^se individually. 
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Thi', Learning Booth Progran has excellent potential that has r/ot 
been ful . / developed. Durinc. the 1970-71 ^earA the Senior pioth Attendant 
left her job early -in the year. The attendan(s never received adequate 
follow-up training. The Senior Booth AttW^nt during the 1571-72 y^r 
does. excellent work'but she was unable to ?^uild the competencies and 
the confidence of' good, expcVi#h^<|| Booth/ AtteiDd.ants . An additional 
problem in 1972 Wj?? thfe destruction of I'Vol'low Through- school by a fire. 
Though Learning Booth materia were)'r^-brdered, the,laps.4 in time 
affected the achievements, in three Fdyow Through classes. 
. ' • €omi!/Uhjty E has be^h a follow Ifrough district sijice 1969. The 

achievements for the/ thnee A^et^^ / 
/ . . _ ; Table C.4 ^ 

, . ■ ■ ^ y ' / • . /■ . ■ 

• Percent of Community 'E .Kindergarten Chi Idr^^^ 
oer-forming in VaHous-'Ph^^^^^^^ 



Year / 



Phases 



IT 



i 



HI- //' Tll 



IV 



1959^70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



1 54 
134 
96 



24- 
7 
8 



337 

k 

I'l 



.19 
22 
26 



17 
29 
39 



1 
7 
6 



■ . V. /, 

•V 



/ 



The Folio?; Through /administfati on cduld not be mc-e supiiortiye ,of the 



program. One P^ogra'm' Advisor has been actively involved in all b^boratory 



Booth training. She and the Senior Booth Attendant are totally 
capable of solving all Booth problems. During the 1971-72 school 
year, I i>pent three days in CottmunHy E, During this tii:^e, the 
Senior Booth Attendant and I ran workshops fo*" all Follow Through 
teachers, , familiari?:ing therfi with Learning Booth procedures, goals, 
and games. The interest of the teachers was very high. As a result 
some teachers expressed interest fri further training so they could 
take children into the Booth. . ^ 
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APPEf'JDIX D 



EDUCATIOfiAL FORCES INVENTORY 



SIDE ONE 



Many factors/other than children's ne^ds, influence a teacher while 
that teacher works to implement a curriculum In the* classroom. This 
instrument was developed rc understand more about the nature of such 
influences. ^Mtxk carefully about your responses. A thoughtful 
response on your part will contribute most to our understanding in 
this area* 



IMPORTANT : We are 'concerned wfth your honest responses and have 
asketJ you to provide your name. ^ All inforti^ation collected oh' this 
instru(?ent will be. kept confidential and no individual person will 
be identified. However > if by including your name you will feel 
uncomfor-able about the information you provide^ please do not 
include, your name. 

please fill in the iriformation below, then turn the sheet over and 
complete thr three tasks. 



Thank you for your help; 



Name:(Pl«^asie print) 



Last 



Fi rst 



School 



District 



Jour age ( to nearest year) 



Sex ; 
J\rii you a parent? 



Jf yt^s, indicate rthe number of 
"chilvJren you 'have. ^ 

jSrade you are [)ioily teaching 

^Jumper of years teaching . 



experience . 

/JNumber p|f years teach't>nq. in; 
the district; ' i 



Yes :Ho 

□ 5; rn Are y^u in 

LJ Follow Thrbugh? 
' . F or how ipany years? 

Fl Ql Ai^^ you in lnkid Stdirtt 
' ^ For hov^any^^^ 

Are you a/ '{check one) ^ 

Teacher ; 

Teaching Assistant 



Other ^taff ;(indicatie)^ 



/ 

A* 
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